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INTRODUCTION 

These stories have been gathered on the plains and 
among the hills of Oklahoma. That state is pecuUarly 
the home of the red men. More than one-third of all the 
Indians in the United States Uve within its limits. They 
include remnants of more than fifty tribes, varying widely 
in customs and in civilization. Some are well educated 
and wealthy and Uve in beautiful homes. Others are 
ignorant and poor and dwell in cabins or in tepees and 
grass houses. 

During thirty years spent in Oklahoma it has been my 
privilege to know intimately many of these people. The 
earher years of this period were spent in ranching on the 
border of the Kiowa,. Comanche, and Wichita reservation. 
Here I became acquainted with many Indians of these 
tribes; rode with them, hunted with them, visited them in 
their lodges, and joined in their sports and games. 

The later years have been largely spent in teaching 
undergraduates in the University of Oklahoma. Here too 
it has been my privilege to know many Indians. Among 
my students have been Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Delawares, Sac and Fox, Comanches, and 
many others. 

My summer vacations have often been spent in wan- 
dering about the remote corners of this interesting state, 
visiting some of my old Indian friends of early days, and 
forming new friendships with members of other tribes. I 
have attended the dances and festivities of many of the 
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iv INTRODUCTION 

less civilized tribes, and have been the guest of many 
prominent families of Indian blood. And always have 
I listened eageriy to the stories they would tell me, and 
with a child's insistence have earnestly begged for more. 
These tales of the tepee are the result of such experiences. 

The stories have been written for children. When it 
has seemed best to make slight changes or modifications 
of the original tale, I have not hesitated to do so. This 
has been necessary in some cases, because the Indian's 
ways are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thoughts. 
His frankness in dealing with sacred subjects and his 
imperturbable disposition, which prompts him to give 
gruesome details in many of his stories, have combined to 
render some modifications imperative. Also in some cases 
only the barest outline of the story has been told me, and 
this outline has had to be developed and clothed in suitable 
language. But in every case the main features of the 
story have been preserved intact, and even the language 
and the peculiar Indian character are retained so far as 
possible, as may be noted in the curious repetitions to be 
found in some of the tales. 

One version of a few of these stories may be found in 
some of the Reports of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, or in some of Mr. Dorsey's books published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, but the version 
therein given is often quite different from the one given 
to me. Others have apparently never been reduced to 
writing, and some have perhaps been told to very few 
white men. 

As has been stated, these stories were written pri- 
marily for children, but it is hoped that many older persons 
may also find in them something of interest and pleasure. 
It is hoped, too, that those who are interested in the study 
of the working of the primitive mind and the efforts of 
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uncivilized man to explain the origin of things which he 
sees all about him, may find profit in reading these little 
stories. 

It is but fair to say, however, that in the preparation of 
the book this has been but a secondary consideration. 
The stories are child stories, and if they should serv^ to 
brighten and make happier a few of the hours of some of 
those boys and girls who are compelled to remain shut 
indoors, or of those who must live in crowded cities and 
have never seen the beauty of the plains and mountains, 
they will have fulfilled their mission, and the time and 
labor spent in their preparation will not be regretted. 

E. E. D. 
Norman, Oklahoma, October 25, 1919. 
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Tales of the Tepee 



EANATI AND SELU 



A GREAT many years ago there lived in a lodge 
by the side of a river, a man named Kanati and his 
wife Selu. Their lodge was a very good one, made 
of dressed deerskins stretched over a framework 
of willow poles. It had a floor of hard beaten clay, 
and there was a stone fireplace in the center, where 
Selu would build a fire of dry branches to cook 
their food and to keep them warm in winter. The 
lodge stood in a grove of large trees that furnished 
delightful shade in summer and a windbreak in 
winter, so they were always comfortable and happy. 

Kanati and Selu had but one child, a boy called 
Wani, who every day went down among the willows 
and rushes that bordered the river to play. Some- 
times his father and mother would hear him talk- 
ing and laughing down there as though some other 
child were with him, so one day they asked him 
to whom he had been talking. 

Wani answered that every day for a long time 
a boy had been coming up out of the river to play 
with him. *'He is a jolly playmate," said Wani, 
"and we have great fun together.'' 

1 



2 TALES OF THE TEPEE 

When Kanati and Selu heard this, they remem- 
bered that Selu had been accustomed to wash the 
game, which Kanati brought in from his hunting 
trips, in the water of the river when she prepared 
it for cooking. So they knew that their son's strange 
playfellow must be bom of the blood of the deer and 
rabbits and other animals which Selu washed in the 
river. They told Wani that the next time the boy 
came out to play with him he should ask him to 
wrestle, and when they had their arms around each 
other Wani must hold him fast and call for his father. 

The very next day Wani was playing among 
the willows beside the river, and presently his 
parents heard him calling as loudly as he could. 
They ran to him and found him holding fast to a 
strange boy about his own size who was strugghng 
furiously to get away. 

They seized the stranger and, in spite of his 
struggles, dragged him away to the lodge. At first 
he was sullen and refused to talk or eat. But Kanati 
and Selu adopted him as one of their family and 
were very kind to him, so he at last seemed content 
to stay. They cafled him the "Wild Boy,'' for he 
seemed to be always wild and artful and led his 
adopted brother into much mischief. 

The two boys noticed that Kanati would start 
out almost every morning with his bow and arrows 
and return in the afternoon with a fat deer or turkey. 
Yet, they never saw any animals about the lodge 
or in their walks through the woods, so they began 
to wonder where all the deer and turkeys came 
from and where Kanati found them. 
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One day, when Kanati started out as usual, the 
Wild Boy said to Wani: "Let us follow him and 
see where he finds the deer." So they followed 
Kanati, keeping always out of his sight, through 
the woods and over hills and across streams imtil 
they were so tired that they could hardly walk. 

Yet Kanati never stopped. He went on through 
thickets and briar patches that scratched the boys 
hands and faces imtil at last he came to a large, 
open glade where rose a beautiful, grassy hill. Half- 
way up the side of this hill Kanati stopped beside 
a large flat stone, while the boys remained hidden 
behind the trees and watched him. 

« 

They saw Kanati fit an arrow to his bowstring, 
and holding the bow in one hand with the other 
lift up the great flat stone. When the stone was 
lifted the boys saw that it covered the mouth of 
a cave, and from this cave a fine, fat deer sprang 
out, which Kanati at once shot. He then replaced 
the stone, and taking the deer on his shoulder set 
out for home. 

"Oh!'' said the boys, "he keeps all the animals 
in that hole, and when he wants one, comes here 
and gets it." They then hurried back home, arriv- 
ing there before their father, who was biu-dened 
with the heavy deer. 

The next day the boys arose early, and taking 
their Uttle bows and arrows set out for the cave. 
They walked across the hills and through the woods 
and thickets and briar patches imtil at last they 
came to the green hill with the big flat stone. There 
they stopped, and fitting arrows to their bow- 
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strings, as they had seen Kanati do, they tried to 
lift the stone. But it was very heavy, so they had 
to put down their bows and use all their strength 
to turn it over. 

When they at last threw back the stone a fine 
deer sprang out; then another and another. The 
boys seized their bows and tried to shoot the deer, 
but their little arrows only bounded harmlessly off 
the bodies of the animals without even breaking the 
skin. Then the boys tried to put the stone back, 
but by this time the animals were coming out in a 
great stream, and they found it impossible. So at 
last they stood back out of the way and watched the 
game come pouring from the cave. 

First came great herds of deer, big fat ones with 
long horns; then came rabbits in great droves, and 
raccoons and opossums and many other kinds of 
animals, and, at last, huge flocks of turkeys, quails, 
pheasants, and pigeons, whose wings made such a 
great whirring noise that Kanati at home heard them 
and said: ''My bad boys are in some kind of mis- 
chief; I must go and see what is the matter." 

When he reached the hill the boys were standing 
by the mouth of the cave and all the animals were 
gone. Kanati was very angry, but he said nothing. 
He merely went inside the cave and lifted the lids 
from four great stone jars that stood inside, and 
immediately there came out of these jars swarms of 
insects — gnats, flies, fleas, and mosquitoes — all 
the insects that there are in the world today. They 
alighted on the boys and bit and stung them until 
they rolled on the ground and shrieked in agony. 
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When Kanati thought they had been punished 
enough, he came out and beat the insects ofif and 
then began to talk to the boys. 

"Now you rascals/' said he, ''you have always 
had plenty to eat and have never had to work much. 
But now you have let all of the animals out and in 
the future, if you want a deer or a turkey, you will 
have to hunt all over the woods for it. Now go 
home and help your mother and I will see if I can 
find us something to eat." 
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When the boys reached home, they were very 
tired and hungry. They entered the lodge and asked 
their mother for something to eat. 

"There is no meat in the house," said she. "But 
stay here and rest and I will see if I can find you 
something." 

Then, taking her basket on her arm, Selu left 
the lodge and went into the forest. 

The boys remembered that they had often seen 
their mother go into the forest with her basket, and 
that she always returned with the basket filled with 
ears of corn. They had found where their father 
kept the game, and the desire now came to them to 
know where Selu found the corn. Forgetting their 
fatigue, they arose and followed her. 

Selu went in the direction opposite that in which 
Kanati had gone. She passed through the first strip 
of timber, crossed a meadow, then into the forest 
again. She hurried along over the hills and through 
bushes and briars, until at last she came to a dense 
thicket into which she disappeared. 

The boys, following close behind her, entered 
the thicket too, and saw that in its very center was a 
little cabin built of logs, but very old and almost in 
ruins. They saw their mother open the saggmg door 
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and go inside this cabin, and the boys crept up and 
peeped through a crack. 

In the center of the cabin Selu stopped, placed 
the basket on the floor in front of her and hfted her 
hands high above her head. Then she turned slowly 
around three times, chanting in a low voice : 

Kchnorti^la, Se-hi-i-gla, 
Korna-ti^la, Se-lti-i^la, 
Ka-TWnti^la, Se4u^i-gla. 

And immediately the basket was filled v/ith great 
yellow ears of com. Selu picked up the basket, 
opened the door, and passed out and, closing it care- 
fully behind her, hastened away toward home. 

When the boys saw all this, they thought that 
Selu must be a witch and were afraid to eat any of 
the com for fear it might poison them. As they fol- 
lowed her back home they talked about what they 
should do. At last they said: 

"She is certainly a witch, and witches are dan- 
gerous. Perhaps it is our duty to kill her before she 
harms us or some one else." 

At last they decided that such must be their duty, 
and upon reaching home they killed Selu with their 
clubs. But before she died she told them to drag her 
body seven times around the little cleared field in 
front of the lodge, then to drag it seven times across 
the cleared field and to stay up all night and watch 
to see what would happen. 

So the boys dragged Selu's body seven times 
around the little field, then seven times across the 
field, and stayed up all night to watch. And as they 
watched they saw that wherever Selu's bio 
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stained the ground, stalks of green com came up. 
They watched it all night and in the morning the 
com was fully ripe. 

When Kanati returned the next day and foimd 
that the boys had killed Selu, he was very angry and 
went away to live with the Wolf people. But the 
boys lived on at the lodge. When they wanted game, 
they must hunt in the woods to find it. But when 
they wanted corn, they had only to plant some grains 
in the soil and stay up all night and watch, and in the 
morning the corn would be fully ripe. 

But one night after they had been hunting for 
game all day, they were very tired and sleepy. So 
before morning they fell asleep, and when they 
awoke they found that the com had not even 
sprouted. They left it in the ground, however, and 
in a few days it came up, but it grew so slowly that 
it took it a whole season to ripen, and since that time 
it always takes com a whole season to ripen. 
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When Kanati reached the village of the Wolf 
people, he was still angry and began to plan how he 
might punish the boys for killing Selu and for spying 
upon him and letting all the game out of the cave. 

The Wolf people received him very kindly and 
made him welcome to their village. They gave him a 
beautiful lodge of deerskin in which to live, and 
asked him to join in the feasts and dances and in all 
the life of the people, just as though he were one of 
them. But his heart was bitter against the boys he 
had left, so that he was not able to enjoy anything 
as he should. 

One day he was watching some of the yoimg men 
play ball and was astonished at the strength and 
skill which they displayed. The game of ball which 
the Indians play is something like our game of 
'' shinny." They use a small, soft ball and knock it 
about with heavy "ball sticks." Sometimes they 
strike one another with the sticks, so that the game 
is very rough, and severe bruises and even broken 
bones are by no means unusual. 

When this game was over, Kanati shook hands 
with the yoimg men of the winning team, praised 
them highly for their good work in the game, and 
asked them to come to his lodge for a feast the fol- 
lowing evening. 

9 
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The following evening the young men came. 
Kanati had hired an old woman of the Wolf people 
to prepare the feast, and everything was just right. 
There were comeakes baked on hot stones, as well 
as boiled hominy and beans. There was roasted 
venison and broiled rabbits and pigeons, and finally, 
a great basket of nuts and wild fruits and a huge 
earthen jar of honey. 

The food was served in bowls of wood or earthen- 
ware, and the young men ate imtil they could eat 
no longer. When all had finished, a big pipe was 
filled with tobacco and passed about from one to the 
other, each taking a few puffs and then passing it on 
to his neighbor. 

As the young men smoked, Kanati talked to 
them. He told them of the two boys Uving in the 
lodge by the bank of the river and how angry he was 
with them. He then asked them to take their ball 
sticks and go to see the boys. When they arrived at 
the lodge they should tell Wani and the Wild Boy 
that they had come to play ball with them. In the 
midst of the game, however, they should set upon 
the boys with their sticks and kill them. The Wolf 
boys agreed to do this, and the following mommg 
set out for the lodge of Wani and the Wild Boy. 

In the meantime the two boys had suspected 
that Kanati would try to hurt them in some way. 
They knew that he had gone to the country of the 
Wolf people, and a few days after he had left, the 
Wild Boy, who could change his shape in any way 
that he pleased, said to Wani: "I am going to find 
^ut what Kanati is doing." He then said good-bye 
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to Warn and started for the village of the Wolf 
people. 

When he came near the village, the Wild Boy 
changed himself into a bit of thistledown and was 
picked up by the wind and carried into the village. 
Kanati had just come out of the lodge to welcome 
the ball players, who were coming to feast with 
him, when the bit of thistledown aUghted on his 
shoulder. He did not notice it, so the Wild Boy, 
cUnging to Kanati's shoulder, heard the whole plot. 

When the bargain had been made, the thistle- 
down dropped to the floor and was taken up by the 
warm air and wafted through the hole in the top 
of the lodge by which the smoke escaped. Once 
outside, the wind carried it to the edge of the woods 
where it struck the groimd. The Wild Boy then 
took his own shape and hurried back to Wani and 
told him the whole story. 

Wani was frightened and asked if it would not 
be best for them to run away and never come back; 
but the Wild Boy told him not to be afraid. The 
Wild Boy then broke seven twigs from a thorn tree 
growing near and gave them to Wani and took seven 
twigs himself. Then, telling his brother to follow 
him, he started running aroimd the lodge in a circle. 

Round and round they ran, following exactly 
the same track, imtil Wani was very tired, but still 
his brother would not stop. When it seemed that 
they must have gone around hundreds of times, 
and the groimd where they had nm was beaten 
down into a hard, firm path, the Wild Boy stopped, 
seized his bow and arrows, and ran toward the 
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neighboring forest; while Wani, stopping only long 
enough to catch up his own bow and arrows, fol- 1 

lowed him. 

There the two boys hid themselves where they 
could watch the lodge. Presently they saw the. 
Wolf boys coming with their ball sticks.* The Wolf 
boys went up to the door of the lodge and called. 
When no one answered, they went inside. Then to 
Wani's astonishment he saw thorn bushes begin to 
grow up in the path that he and the Wild Boy had 
beaten down. They grew up so quickly that in a 
few minutes a great thick hedge of them, many 
feet high, surrounded the lodge in a circle. 

The Wild Boy and Wani then ran up to this 
hedge and when the Wolf boys came out of the 
lodge, the Wild Boy began to shoot at them between 
the trunks of the thorn trees with his bow and 
arrows. The Wolf boys tried to escape, but it was 
impossible. The thorn trees were so high they could 
not get over, and they had no weapons except their 
knives and ball sticks. So Wani and the Wild Boy 
shot them with arrows until they died. The two 
boys then took their hatchets and cut down the 
thorn trees in one place to make a gateway through 
their new hedge fence. So Kanati and the Wolf 
boys had failed in their cruel, wicked plot, and Wani 
and his brother lived on at the lodge very happily. 
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Several years now went by, and the boys heard 
no more of Kanati. They began to wonder what 
had become of hun, so one day the Wild Boy took 
a small wheel, such as is used in the hoop game, and 
rolled it away toward the west. The hoop rolled 
over the ground into the forest and disappeared, 
but presently it came rolling back. 

The Wild Boy now rolled the wheel toward the 
north. Again it rolled out of sight into the forest, 
but in a few minutes it came roUing back again. 
He then rolled it away toward the south, but again 
the wheel came rolling back. So at last the Wild 
Boy rolled the wheel away toward the east. It 
disappeared in the forest, and though the boys 
waited for a long time, it did not come back. They 
knew then that Kanati was somewhere to the east of 
them, and Wani proposed that they go in search of 
him. 

Taking then- bows and arrows, knives and toma- 
hawks, the boys set out toward the east. They trav- 
elled for several days, until at last one morning they 
saw a man trudging along the path in front of them. 
When they came nearer, they saw it was Kanati. 

He was dressed in a fine fringed suit of buckskin, 
carried a bow and arrows, and a little dog was trot- 
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ting along at his heels. He greeted the boys in 
friendly fashion, but he still hated them in his heart 
and began at once to plan how he might destroy 
them. He told the boys that the Uttle dog had come 
to him from the direction of the west several days 
before, so the boys knew that the dog was the wheel 
which they had rolled after Kanati and which had 
now taken that shape in order to travel along with 
him. 

Kanati told the boys that since they were all 
going in the same direction, they might as well travel 
together, so the three jomneyed along toward the 
east. Presently they came to a dense thicket, and 
Kanati told the boys to go on through it while he 
would walk along its edge in order to look for wild 
strawberries and would meet them at the farther 
side. 

The boys plunged into the thicket and in its very 
center came upon a great panther lying asleep be- 
neath some bushes. They were not afraid, but crept 
up quite near the great beast and shot him dead with 
their bows and arrows before he could even wake 
up to know that they were near. They then cut off 
the panther's head and hurried on and met their 
father at the farther side of the thicket. When he 
saw them coming with the head of the great beast 
that he had expected to devour them, he was much 
disappointed. But he only congratulated them on 
their success, and they all went on together. 

After a long time they came to a thick wood, 
where Kanati again stopped, telling the boys to go 
on through the wood and that he would walk along 
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its edge looking for game and would meet them on 
the opposite side. 

The boys entered the wood and had gone but a 
few steps before they came to a large tree that had 
been struck by Ughtning. Splinters of wood lay aU 
about, so the Wild Boy stopped and picked up a few 
of these and placed them in his belt. They then 
hiuried on until they came to a glade near the center 
of the wood. Upon this glade were pitched the lodges 
of a tribe of cannibals — fierce, wild savages who ate 
hrnnan flesh whenever they could get it. 

When these cannibals saw the boys coming, they 
were much pleased and came hurrying out to meet 
them. ''Oh ho," they cried, "here are two fine, fat 
strangers; they will make a good stew.'' 

They seized the boys and dragged them into 
camp. A fire was kindled under a big pot half full 
of water, and the Wild Boy was placed in this pot to 
boil. He made no resistance when they put him into 
the pot; but when the cannibals gathered about he 
drew the splinters of the lightning-struck tree from 
his belt and, leaning over the side of the pot, placed 
them in the fire as if to make it bum better. But 
the instant the splinters touched the fibre a blinding 
flash of lightning shot out from beneath the pot and 
the cannibals fell dead, while a deafening peal of 
thunder rent the air. The burning sticks beneath 
the pot flew in every direction. 

When the smoke from these lifted, Wani saw the 
cannibals scattered about on the ground. All of 
them were dead, and he himself was much frightened, 
but the Wild Boy calmly climbed out of the kettle, 
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picked up his bow and arrows, and called to his 
brother to come on so that they might rejoin their 
father. 

When they reached the edge of the forest, Kanati 
was much surprised to see them aUve and well. 
He was so disappointed that he would stay with the 
boys no longer, but went far away to the Western 
Land to live, while the boys continued their journey 
until they came to the coimtry of the Sun People. 
These people received them very kindly. Their land 
was the most beautiful in the world, and here the 
boys decided to stop. In time each of them married 
a maiden of the Sun People, and here they lived hap- 
pily all the rest of their lives. 



THE MAN WHO WENT TO SPIRIT LAND 



A GREAT many years ago there lived in a village 
by the side of a stream, a poor boy who had no par- 
ents or any other relatives except his grandmother. 
The boy's name was Walambi. He and his grand- 
mother were very poor. They lived in a miserable 
little lodge made of old buffalo skins, while nearly all 
of the other lodges of the village were made of new 
skins, gayly painted in bright colors, with cm*ious 
designs of the figures of animals and birds, repre- 
senting the clan or family to which the occupants 
belonged. 

Nearly every other lodge had beside it a large, 
shady arbor, or wickiup, where the family lived most 
of the time in pleasant weather, and which was 
nicely furnished with seats made of logs and beds of 
buffalo robes. These could be taken inside the lodge 
when it rained or when the weather was bad. But 
Walambi and his grandmother had only a miserable 
Uttle wickiup beside the lodge, and their beds were 
only heaps of dry grass with an old antelope skin for 
covering. Their food was but the scraps that they 
could pick up, or such wild fruits and nuts as they 
could find in the wood or along the stream. 

The other children of the village used to laugh 
at Walambi and make fun of him, because he was 
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always ragged and half starved in appearance. Yet 
they seemed to like to play with him, for he was 
always happy and good natured. 

Among the children of the village was Nati, the 
daughter of the chief. She was a very beautiful girl, 
and about Walambi's age, but she did not play 
with the other children very much, since her father 
was chief and a great and rich man. She was always 
beautifully dressed in a robe of soft, white buckskin 
with a belt of porcupine quills, and dainty little 
moccasins covered with bright beads. And although 
she did not play with the other children much, she 
was always kind and gentle even to the poorest and 
most wretched child in the village. So they all liked 
her, but none liked her so much as did Walambi. 
Yet he never dreamed of telling her so, because she 
was the chief's daughter and so far above him. 

When Walambi was about fifteen years old his 
grandmother died, and he was left all alone. He 
was a big, strong boy now, and for the first time he 
began to think of making a warrior of himself and 
becoming a great man, so that he might marry the 
chief's daughter. The next spring, when a war party 
was organized to go away to fight the Kiowas, 
Walambi persuaded them to let him go with them 
to help take care of the horses. On this expedition 
he did his work so well that the warriors, upon their 
retm'n, gave him two ponies. 

Walambi now set to work in earnest. He learned 
to ride well and to shoot with the bow and arrows 
equal to any warrior in the village. He grew rapidly 
and became so strong and so skillful in the use of 
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weapons that the following year he was again per- 
mitted to go upon a raid against the Kiowas, and 
this time as a real member of the war party. On 
this raid he was very fortunate. He captured several 
ponies all by himself and showed himself so brave and 
so faithful to his comrades that they all praised him 
highly. 

This was but the beginning. As the years went 
by Walambi joined in all the hunting parties and 
warlike expeditions. He always showed himself 
brave and active. In time he accumulated many 
ponies and excellent weapons. He built liimself a 
good lodge, wore fine clothes, and was regarded as a 
great young warrior. Then he began to court the 
chief's daughter, Nati. She had always liked him, 
and after a time they were married and went to live 
in Walambi's beautiful lodge. 

For a year or two they were very happy. Wal- 
ambi brought in plenty of game and fish every day 
while Nati kept the lodge clean and bright, prepared 
food, and dressed the skins of the animals Walambi 
killed. .From these skins she made robes and moc- 
casins for herseK and husband, embroidering them 
with beads or porcupine quills. Summer evenings 
after supper the young couple would sit in front of 
the lodge and rest and talk, or would walk hand in 
hand along the stream or the edge of the forest. At 
such times the people of the village, seeing them, 
would talk of how much they loved each other and 
how happy they must be. 

But after a while a great sorrow came to Walambi. 
Nati was taken ill, and though her husband nursed 
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her with great care and summoned all the doctors 
and medicine men' of the tribe, she steadily grew 
worse and at last died. 

Walambi was overcome with grief. The villagers 
were kind to him and tried to cheer him up in every 
way they could, but in vain. They had buried Nati 
on the side of a pretty, green hill only a short dis-. 
tance from the village, and every day Walambi would 
go out there to her grave and lie on the ground and 
weep. Sometimes he would go out there late at night, 
when every one else was asleep, and lie on the ground 
and cry and wish that his wife might come back to 
him or that he might go to her in the Spirit Land. 

One night when he was lying out there on the 
ground beside the grave, crying and thinking of his 
beautiful wife, a voice suddenly spoke to him from 
the darkness. It said : 

'Why are you here and why do you weep beside 
this grave? Your wife is not here. She has gone to 
the Spirit Land.'' 

Walambi said, "I know she has gone to the Spirit 
Land, and I want to go there too and be with her; 
that is why I am weeping.'' 

The voice said, '^No one has ever gone there and 
returned; but you love your wife so much that I am 
going to let you go. I will guide you. Go to your 
lodge and get your weapons, for the way is long and 
dangerous. Then I will tell you which way to go; 
if you take the wrong path or try to go astray I will 
tell you." 

Walambi sprang to his feet and looked all about 
him ' i see no one. Then he hurried home 
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to his lodge, dressed himself as for a long journey, 
took his best weapons, and stepped outside the lodge. 
Once outside, he hesitated and looked all about 
him. Then the voice spoke to him out of the dark- 
ness. It seemed to come from the south and it said, 
^' Come this way.'' So Walambi hurried away toward 
the south. 



THE MAN WHO WENT TO SPIRIT LAND 

II 

Walambi walked rapidly along all night toward 
the south. When morning came he was far away from 
the village. He f omid some wild strawberries growing 
beside a brook, so he stopped and gathered some of 
them. He sat down and rested for a little while, ate 
the strawberries, took a drink of cool water from the 
brook, and then hm*ried on. 

Presently he came to where the path which he 
was following forked, and he did not know which one 
to take. But when he stopped the voice spoke to 
him, seeming to come out of the air, but from the 
direction of the right hand path. It said, "Come this 
way,'' so Walambi took the right hand path and 
went on. 

He traveled in this way for many days, always 
toward the south. He paid but little attention to day 
or night. When he was too tired to go further, he 
would lie down to rest and sleep. As soon as he was 
rested, he would get up and go on. When he was 
^ hungry, he would gather and eat wild fruits, nuts, 

and berries, or would shoot a bird or rabbit and cook 
it over a fire made by striking two flints together. 
Once or twice he killed a deer and cooked some of the 
flesh to take with him. But he never stopped except 
long enough to re^ and eat. 
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Many times he wondered if he might not be going 
wrong, and so stopped or hesitated. But at such 
times the voice always spoke to him saying, ''Come 
on; you are going right." Sometimes he came to 
where the path divided, and he would stop and 
wonder which one to take. But the voice always 
spoke to him from down one of the paths saying 
''Come this way." And Walambi would hasten on. 

At last, after many days, he saw one night far 
ahead of him, a large round tent or tepee — very 
large and very light. When he drew near it, a voice 
came from the tepee. It said, ''You must not enter 
here." But it did not sound like the voice that had 
been guiding him, so Walambi lifted the flap of the 
tepee and went inside. 

It was very light inside. The floor was covered 
with a thick carpet of wild sage, and in the center 
was a fireplace of clay and stones where a bright 
fire was burning. By this fire sat an old woman with 
wrinkled face and long gray hair. She was weaving 
a belt and chanting a song. When she saw the young 
man, she stopped and asked him what he wanted. 
Walambi told her of the death of his wife, and how 
much he had missed her, and how he was trying to 
go to Spirit Land in order to find her. 

When he had finished, the old woman shook her 
head gravely and said, "You can go, but the way is 
not easy. From here the rest of the way to Spirit 
Land is dark. There is a dark river to cross. When 
you reach it, find the foot-log and cross on it. The 
log will turn and roll beneath your feet, but do not 
be afraid; the voice that, has guided you this far will 
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still guide you. When you have crossed the dark 
river, you will come to a thick wood. You must find 
your way through this, and when you have passed 
through it, you will come to a meadow that is very 
large and light. That is the Spirit Land. 

"When you get there, you will see people dancing 
in a large circle, and your wife will be among them. 
I am going to give you four little pebbleSo You 
must sit down on the ground near this circle of 
dancers, and when your wife comes dancing past, 
throw one of the pebbles and strike her with it. 
When she comes by the second time, strike her with 
the second pebble, and so on until you have struck 
her with all four of them. When you strike her with 
the fourth pebble, she will leave the dancers and 
come to you. Then you must persuade her to leave 
Spirit Land and go home with you. But before you 
leave, be sure to gather up the four pebbles and bring 
them back to me on your return journey. No man 
has ever gone to Spirit Land and returned, but I am 
helping you because you love your wife so much." 

The old woman then gave Walambi four little 
round pebbles, told him again to be sure to stop to 
see her and leave her the pebbles on his return jour- 
ney, and lifting the flap of the tepee for him to pass 
out, bade him good-bye. 

It was very dark outside, but the voice spoke to 
him out of the darkness saying, '^Come this way." 
So Walambi went in the direction from which the 
voice came. Presently he came to a river. It was very 
dark. The black water rolled and whirled by with- 
out the least sound. It looked very deep and very 
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cold. At last he found the foot-log and stepped upon 
it. It bent and rolled beneath his feet so that he 
nearly fell into the river. He doubted if he would be 
able to walk across it, but the voice came to him 
again out of the darkness ahead, saying, ''Come on, 
you can cross.'' 

So Walambi walked out upon the treacherous 
foot-log. It bent and rolled, and he could hardly 
keep his footing upon it. Half a dozen times he 
nearly slipped and fell, but each time he recovered 
his balance, and at last he was across. 

Beyond the river was the dark wood. It was very 
black and very silent there, but far ahead he heard 
the voice telUng him to come on, so he made his way 
along among the trees until at last, when he had 
walked for a long time, he came out upon a light, 
beautiful meadow. There was a large village there, 
and at the edge of the village was a circle of people 
dancing. 

Walambi sat down near the circle of dancers; 
presently he saw his wife, Nati, come dancing by. 
He could at first hardly keep from running to her, 
but he remembered what the old woman had told 
him, and only threw one of the pebbles and struck 
her with it. When she came dancing around again, 
he struck her with the second pebble; then with the 
third. The fourth time she came by, he struck her 
with the last pebble, and she immediately left the 
dancers and ran to him. 

He took her hands in his and told her that he had 
come for her to go back home. She said at first that 
she could not go, but Walambi told her how lonel' 
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he was without her, so she then said she would go, 
and the two started back together. 

The dark wood did not seem so blaek as they 
passed through it this time. The river did not look 
so cold and deep, and the foot-log did not seem to 
roll so much under their feet, for each held the other's 
hand very tightly, and so they helped each other. 

When they came to the big tepee, the old woman 
welcomed them gladly and told them they must stay 
with her for two or three days and rest. WaJambi 
gave her back the four pebbles, for he had remem- 
bered to gather them up before leaving Spirit Land. 
The old woman took them, but when Walambi and 
Nati were ready to start upon their journey back 
home, she gave them to him again, saying; 

"You must take these with you. It is a long, hard 
journey back home, and you must have food for 
yourself and your wife. When you are hungry, 
throw one of these pebbles upon the ground a little 
in front of you. When it strikes the ground it will 
become a buffalo. You can kill this buffalo and so 
have plenty of meat. By the time the four pebbles 
are gone, you should be near home. Do not be afraid 
of getting lost, for the voice will guide you home, 
just as it guided you to Spirit Land." 

Walambi and Nati thanked the old woman and 
on their return journey. They ate wild 

nd nuts for a day or two, but at last could find 

e of these and were beginning to grow hungry. 

Walambi threw the first pebble upon the 
in front of them. When it struck the ground 

me a buSalo. Walambi shot the animal, and 
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they skinned it and cooked as much of the meat as 
they could eat and all they could carry with them. 

They then resumed the journey. Sometimes they 
feared they were lost and would hesitate as to which 
way to go. At such times the voice always spoke to 
them and said, ''Come on; come this way." When 
the first buffalo meat was all gone, Walambi threw 
down the second pebble. It also became a buffalo, 
which he killed, and again they cooked all the meat 
they could carry, and continued on their way. 

When the last buffalo had been killed, the voice 
suddenly spoke to them out of the air. It said, ''Cook 
some of the meat and eat what you wish, but you 
need not carry any with you. Do you see that line 
of hills just ahead? Your village lies beyond those 
hills. Your friends and relatives are waiting for you 
there, and they will welcome you with great joy, for 
they long ago decided that they would never see you 
again. I have guided you to Spirit Land and back, 
but now I shall not speak to you again, for you no 
longer need me. I am Wind; you know me well, for 
I come to you in winter bringing cold and snow, 
while in smnmer I come to you from the Southland, 
bringing warm days and the rain that makes the 
grass and flowers grow. I have guided you to Spirit 
Land and back because you love each other so much. 
Good-bye.'' 

The voice ceased, and Walambi and Nati looked 
at each other with wondering eyes. They built a fire 
and cooked some of the buffalo meat and ate it, for 
they were very hungry. Then, when they had rested 
for a little while, they started for the line of hills 
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that lay just ahead of them. When they reached the 
top of these hills, there, sure enough, was their native 
village just beyond. Their people welcomed them 
with great joy, just as Wind had said they would. 
So Walambi and Nati went back to their own beau- 
tiful lodge and lived there happily for many, many 
years. 



THE STORY OF FLINT 

An Animal Story 

In ancient times there lived in the mountains 
near the Cherokee country a great giant called Flint. 
His home was in a cave high up above the valley, 
and he was so big and strong that all the animals were 
very much afraid of him. He had killed and eaten 
many of them, and the others at last became so 
afraid of him that they trembled when any one even 
mentioned his name. 

Flint was a very ugly and frightful looking being. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, with red eyes and 
a hard, flinty face. His voice was rough and coarse; 
his hands big and hairy, and his skin was so hard and 
stony that ordinary arrows tipped with bone would 
not penetrate it, and in those days there was no 
suitable stone of which to make arrowheads. 

The animals suffered so much from this wicked 
giant that at last they assembled in a great council 
to try to decide what they should do to get rid of 
him. The council met in a grove of trees beside a 
brook, and all the animals were present. They talked 
for a long time, and while it was agreed that some 
one should kill Flint, no one was willing to under- 
take the task. 

The wolf, the bear, and the panther were all 
mentioned as suitable animals to stop forever the 
wicked career of Flint, but every one of these 
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insisted that he was much too small and weak to 
try to kill such a huge, strong monster. 

The coimcil was almost ready to break up, and 
nothing had been accompUshed. All the animals were 
in despair, when at last the rabbit arose in his place 
and said that he was willing to undertake the task 
of ridding the world of this cruel monster. 

When Rabbit said this, they all began to laugh, 
for it seemed very funny to think of such a small, 
harmless looking creature attempting to kill the 
great Flint, that even the bear, the wolf, and the 
panther feared to attack. But the rabbit insisted 
that he should be allowed to try. 

"Let him try; let him try," cried some of the 
animals at last. "At least it will do no harm, for no 
one else is willing to undertake the task.'' 

So Rabbit was told that he might try. 

The council then broke up, and the other animals 
went home, looking fearfully over their shoulders 
as they went along, lest the cruel giant might come up 
behind them and seize them unawares. But Rabbit 
loped away toward the mountains where Flint was 
known to live. 

The mountains were steep and the path stony 
and narrow, but Rabbit did not stop imtil he reached 
the giant's cave and saw Flint sitting on the ground 
beside the entrance, sunning himself. 

"Good morning, Mr. Flint," said Rabbit. "How 
do you find yoiu^self this morning?" 

"Very well," replied the giant. "Only I am a 
little hungry, for it has been a long time since break- 
fast;" and he leered greedily at Rabbit. 
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''I am glad you are hungry/' said Rabbit, ''for 
I have just come to invite you to dinner at my house. 
Will you come? I have no meat, it is true, but there 
will be some prime honey and plenty of comcakes 
and fruit and vegetables." 

When Flint heard this and saw how little and 
skinny Rabbit looked, he thought it would be much 
better to accept the invitation than to try to make 
a meal off his would-be host. 

"Besides," said he, "I can eat Rabbit after- 
ward if the honey, corncakes, and fruit do not prove 
enough." 

So Flint accepted Rabbit's invitation, and the two 
started down the moimtain together like old friends. 

When they reached Rabbit's home, which was 
only a hole in the ground near the center of a grove. 
Rabbit said, "Sit down here under the shade of this 
tree where the grass is soft and green, and I will 
bring out the dinner." 

Flint sat down, and Rabbit brought out the 
dinner. Sure enough, there were great platters of 
corncakes, big wooden bowls of honey, baskets 
of grapes, haws, and persinmions. There were also 
bowls of hominy, and a basket of nuts, so the giant, 
big as he was, found an abundance of food and ate 
and ate imtil he could swallow no more. 

When he had finished he lay down and stretched 
himself out upon the grass to rest, while Rabbit took 
a hatchet and cutting down a small tree that stood 
near, began to make a large maul such as is some- 
times used in splitting wood or in pounding corn in 
the big wooden mortars. 
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"Why are you making the maul?" inquired the 
giant sleepily, for it was warm and the heavy dinner 
had begun to make him drowsy. 

"Oh, it is a handy thing to have about the house," 
replied Rabbit, and went on with his work. When 
the maul was finished. Rabbit cut down a sapling 
and began to make a long, sharp stake. Flint paid 
no attention, for by this time his deep, regular 
breathing showed Rabbit that he was sound asleep. 

When the stake was hewed down until it was 
very sharp at the end. Rabbit crept gently up to the 
sleeping giant and placed the sharp point of the stake 
directly over his heart. Flint stirred and grunted in 
his sleep, but did not awake, while Rabbit balanced 
the stake upon the giant's body with three sticks to 
hold it upright. When the stake was in place. Rabbit 
seized his maul, and swinging it high over his head, 
struck the top of the stake with all his strength. He 
then di-opped the maul and ran for his hole as fast 
as he could go. 

When Rabbit struck the stake he drove it right 
through the giant's body and deep into the ground. 
Immediately there was a fearful explosion, and bits 
of the giant's body in the form of pieces of flint flew 
in every direction. Some of them struck far away, 
even in distant valleys, and so you find flint in many 
places even to this day. 

One piece of flint struck Rabbit as he dived head 
first into his burrow, and cut off his tail, so that from 
that time the rabbit has had only a little, short tail, 
instead of the long one he formerly had. 

Rabbit remained in his burrow until he thought 
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all danger was over. Then he ventured to the top 
and peeped out. But the last pieces of flint were still 
falling, and the very last one struck Rabbit on the 
upper lip and split it, so that he has had a cleft lip 
until this day. But Flint was dead and scattered 
about in a million pieces, so the animals were glad 
and called Rabbit a great hero. 



WHY THE MOON HAS SPOTS ON IT 

A GREAT many years ago, the sun was a girl, 
and the moon was her brother. They Uved in a pretty 
little lodge that stood near the center of a large vil- 
lage. The moon-brother was away most of the day, 
hunting and fishing. He would come home late in the 
evening, and his sister would have the supper of corn 
cakes and deer meat readv for him. 

After supper the sun-girl's brother wanted to stay 
at home and rest, but his sister would often try to 
get him to go to visit some of the girls of the village, 
because she thought that he ought to be married. 
He was a good hunter and a handsome young man, 
so many of the maidens of the village would have 
been glad to have him come to court them. But 
the moon-man did not seem to care for anything but 
hunting and fishing. 

All the other young men who had grown up with 
him had married long ago, and still he remained a 
bachelor. At last the sister scolded her brother so 
much about this, that one evening he told her he 
was going to visit a girl. So he went away and did 
not return for two or three hours. From this time 
on he would leave almost every evening after supper, 
telling his sister that he was going to visit one of the 
maidens of the village, and sometimes he would not 
return until long after she was in bed and asleep. 
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She had wanted her brother to visit the girls 
of the village, and yet the first evening or two that 
he was away she found very lonely. For she was 
not a pretty girl, and none of the young men of the 
village would ever come to see her. Therefore, she 
was very glad, the third evening that her brother 
was gone, when a young man entered the lodge 
and sat down to talk with her. It was very dark 
in the lodge, and she could not see his face, but 
he told her in a low voice, that he was one of the 
young men of the village, and that he had come to 
court her. 

After this the young man came back very often. 
He seemed to know when her brother was away, 
for he came only when she was alone, and they 
would sit in the lodge in the darkness and talk until 
late at night. He would never tell her his name, 
though she often begged him to do so, and he would 
never come except at night, though she often asked 
him to come some time during the day, in order 
that she might see whether or not he was hand- 
some. 

Days and weeks went by, and the girl wondered 
more and more who her strange lover could be. 
When she walked about the village, she would look 
at every young man she passed and wonder if he 
might be the one that came to court her. At last 
she became so eager to know who this strange 
visitor might be, that she felt she could wait no 
longer. 

One night they were sitting side by side in the 
center of the lodge. The sun-girl had begged him 
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again to tell her his name, but he had refused. So 
she put her hand into the cold ashes of the little 
fireplace m front of them and rubbed her fingers 
against the bits of charcoal and the charred ends 
of the sticks she found there. Then she raised her 
hand and stroked the man's face caressingly. She 
did this three or four times, and when the visitor 
at last said goodnight and went away, she hardly 
dared go to sleep, because she wished to be up 
very early the next morning, in order to walk 
through the village and look for the young man 
with the black spots on his face. 

The next morning she arose at daylight and 
walked all through the village, looking eagerly at 
the face of every young man she met, but appar- 
ently none of them was the one she sought. She 
was almost in despair and was starting back to the 
lodge when she met her brother. As he drew near, 
she saw to her astonishment that his face was 
covered with large black spots of charcoal. So the 
sun-girl knew that her brother, unwilling to court 
any of the maidens of the village, had merely been 
leaving after supper and then returning to the 
lodge, pretending to be her lover. 

When the moon-man looked into the clear water 
of the spring and saw the black spots on his face, 
he realized that his trick had been discovered, and 
was so very much ashamed that he went away to 
live in the sky. The sun-girl was very sorrowful 
at the loss of her brother, and at last, she, too, went 
to the sky to find him, where they have both 
remained ever since. But the moon-man has always 
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been very much ashamed, and even now when he 
comes near his sister, he covers his face so that it 
cannot be seen. So since that time, when you see 
the moon near the sun, he always has his face 
covered, and the only time you can see the full 
face of the moon with the black spots on it, is when 
he is in the east and the sun is far away in the west. 



THE FIRST BUFFALOES 



Many years ago a Pawnee village stood upon a 
meadow not far from a forest. The houses of this 
village were earth lodges, large and well built, with 
good furniture, and with fireplaces in the center. 
There were no buffaloes in those days, but there 
were deer in the forest, as well as turkeys and 
rabbits and many other kinds of game. Also there 
were fish in the streams and nuts and berries in 
the woods, so the people usually had enough to 
eat and were contented and happy. 

But far away from the other lodges, at the very 
edge of the forest, stood a miserable little grass 
house, where lived an old woman and her grandson. 
The boy's name was Nawi. He was a strong, hand- 
some lad, but was always ragged and tattered, 
because they were so poor. His grandmother was 
old, with a bent form and wrinkled face. Moreover, 
she was lame and could hardly hobble about. Their 
home was mean and wretched, with only heaps of 
dry grass for beds, while their food was such scraps 
as the old woman could beg from the people of the 
village, or the nuts and wild fruits which Nawi 
found in the woods. 

Nearly every day the old grandmother would 
enter the village and go from lodge to lodge begging. 
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Some of the people were kind to her, because they 
felt sorry for such a miserable old creature. But 
others were often cross and cruel, and would drive 
her away with threats or even blows, and if they 
gave her anything at all, would only throw her 
a bone from which nearly all the meat was gone, 
or some scraps of food that were spoiled and unfit 
to eat. 

When Nawi was about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, he asked his grandmother to help him make 
a bow and arrows. She agreed and told him the 
best kind of wood to get for the bow. She then 
helped him to shape it correctly and to make the 
arrows, to feather them properly, and to point them 
with flint. 

When the bow and arrows were finished, Nawi 
would go away each morning into the woods to 
practice shooting with them. Sometimes he would 
kill a bird or a rabbit, but he most often practiced 
by shooting at a mark on a tree, until at last he 
became a very good marksman for a boy. 

One day Nawi was in the woods shooting with 
his new bow and arrows. He had four arrows tipped 
with flint, but he did not use these in practice, for 
fear the points might be broken. Instead of these 
he used four others that had no points, except that 
the end of the arrow had been sharpened and hard- 
ened by fire. 

Nawi took these four arrows and placed a leaf 
against the trunk of a tree. He then stood back at 
some distance and shot at this leaf. The first arrow 
cut the upper edge of the leaf; the second one the 
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lower edge; the third went just to the right; but the 
fourth arrow pierced the leaf fairly in the center. 

As he walked up to the tree to pull the arrows 
from the bark where they were sticking, he heard 
a voice behind him say: "Good! Gk)od! You shoot 
well, my son." 

Nawi tm*ned aroimd and saw an old man lean- 
ing against the tnmk of a dead tree. The old man 
had long, white hair, and a seamed, wrinkled face, 
but his eyes were bright and blazing and seemed 
to read Nawi's very thoughts. He had a curiously 
carved stick in his hand, and his robe of white 
buckskin was covered with pictiu-es of birds and 
animals. He called Nawi to him and said: 

''You do not know me, but I know you and have 
watched you for a long time. I have watched you 
learn to shoot, and have also watched you in the 
village, and have seen how many of the people are 
unkind to you and your grandmother. You wish 
to be a great hunter, and I am going to help you. 
Come with me." 

Then taking Nawi by the hand he started away 
toward the east. Nawi was at first a little fright- 
ened. But he remembered that a hunter and warrior 
must not be afraid of anything, so he walked silently 
along by the side of his guide. They crossed the 
forest and came to a meadow. They crossed this 
and passed through more forest, until at last they 
came to the range of high, rocky hills that the boy 
had often seen far to the east of the village. He had 
never been so far from home before, though he had 
often wished to visit these hUls. 
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At the foot of the highest hill the old man 
stopped beside a huge rock that towered above them 
more than twice as high as the grass house of Nawi's 
grandmother. Then he said: "Get ready with your 
bow and sharpest arrow and watch closely the foot 
of that old tree." 

As he spoke he pointed to the trunk of a huge, 
dead oak, from which all the branches had fallen, 
leaving it only a tall, gray stump overgrown with 
climbing ivy. It stood but a few yards from the 
rock beneath which the old man and Nawi were 
standing. At its foot were some mossy boulders, 
from among which gushed a tiny spring, forming 
a little brook that woimd its way along the foot of 
the hills. 

"That spring," said the old man, "forms one 
of the entrances to the imderground world; watch 
closely." 

Then lifting his hand high above his head he 
cried, "BuflFalo, buffalo; come forth!" 

A great hole suddenly yawned among the bould- 
ers from which came the spring, and a little buflfalo 
calf walked out. 

"Shoot it," whispered the old man; "be quick." 

Nawi raised his bow and shot. The arrow struck 
the calf fairly in the side and went clear through its 
body. It staggered and fell dead. The old man 
dropped his hand, and the hole at the foot of the 
tree closed up again, and there was only the spring 
trickling from among the rocks. 

"That was a good shot," said the old man. 
"Now in the future when you want meat, you must 
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come here and do as I have done. lift your right 
hand high above your head and say/ Buffalo, buffalo, 
come forth/ and the cave will open and they will 
come out. At first I will send out only buffalo calves, 
but as you grow larger and stronger, I will send bigger 
calves, and at last full grown animals. Now take 
this one on your shoulder and go home." 

Nawi ran to the buffalo calf and lifted it to his 
shoulder with great pride, for it was the first large 
animal he had ever killed. The calf was heavy, and 
Nawi found that he could hardly lift it. He bal- 
anced it on his shoulder at last, and turned to 
speak to the old man, but he was gone. 

Nawi rubbed his eyes and looked all about him. 
Surely he had been there but a moment before, but 
now he had disappeared! Picking up his bow Nawi 
started for home, staggering a little under his heavy 
biu'den, but very happy as he thought how pleased 
his grandmother would be at his success as a hunter. 
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When Nawi reached home, he found that his 
grandmother had gone up to the village to beg food. 
He put the buffalo calf down inside the lodge, and 
when he at last saw his grandmother coming, went 
running out to meet her. 

"Grandmother! Grandmother!'' he cried hap- 
pily; "come quick and see what I have brought 
home! I have killed a strange animal that is almost 
as large as a deer, though it is only a calf." 

His grandmother came, and when she saw the 
calf she was very glad. 

"You are a good boy, Nawi," said she. "After 
this you will kill much game, I am sure, so we shall 
not be so hungry any more. Now sit down and 
rest and tell me all about it, while I dress this animal 
and put some of the meat in the pot to boil for our 
dinner." 

While the grandmother dressed the calf and put 
some of the meat in the pot to boil for their dinner, 
Nawi, sitting on the edge of his grass bed, told all 
about his strange adventure with the old man. 

"Cook plenty. Grandmother," said he, "for 
tomorrow I am going back to try my fortune again. 
You must not go to the village to beg any more, 
for now I am going to bring home plenty of meat, 
so we shall never have to go hungry again." 

43 
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The next day the boy took his bow and arrows 
and started again for the hills. It was a long walk, 
but he hurried on, through the woods and across 
the meadows, until at last he came to the foot of 
the hill where stood the huge rock and the old oak 
stump, with the spring flowing out from among the 
mossy stones at its foot. 

Nawi stopped beside the big rock where he had 
stood before, and lifting his right hand high m the 
air as the old man had done, cried,' 'Buffalo! buffalo! 
come forth!'' 

When he raised his arm, he saw the big hole 
open at the foot of the tree, and when he spoke a 
buffalo calf, a little larger than the other one had 
been, walked out of the cave. Nawi dropped his 
arm and seized his bow. The yawning hole suddenly 
closed, but the calf stood there blinking in the sun- 
shine as though the hght had almost blinded it. 
Nawi drew the arrow to its head and shot the calf 
through the side. It fell dead, and Nawi lifting it 
upon his shoulder set out for home. 

After this Nawi came to this place every few 
days. When they wanted meat, he had only to take 
his bow and arrows and Jiurry through the woods 
and across the meadows until he reached the foot 
of the hill. Once there, he would stand beside the 
big rock, lift his hand high above his head, and say, 
"Buffalo!, buffalo! come forth." At once the hole 
would open, and a calf would walk out. But each 
calf was a little larger than the one before had been, 
until at last they were no longer calves but full 
grown buffalo. 
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Nawi's grandmother would cut the meat which 
he brought home into long strips and dry it. This 
dried meat she packed away in baskets. From the 
skins she made clothing for herself and for Nawi and 
comfortable beds in place of the miserable heaps of 
grass where they had formerly slept. When the 
people of the village noticed that the grandmother no 
longer came to beg, and when they saw her and 
Nawi well dressed and apparently with plenty to 
eat, they were astonished and could not understand 
it at all. 

Two or three years went by. Nawi was now a 
strong, handsome young man. He was always well 
dressed, and the people of the village had begun to 
think he must be a very great hunter, because he 
and his grandmother always had plenty of meat and 
plenty of skins for clothing. His bow and arrows were 
of the finest workmanship, and he was the best 
marksman in the wjiole village. 

One winter it was very cold. The snow fell early, 
and the game left the woods about the village, so 
there was little to be found anywhere in the forest. 
Moreover, the cold was intense, and it seemed that 
spring would never come. The winter supply of corn 
and beans was all eaten, the dried deer meat which 
the villagers had laid by was all gone too, and there 
was no game to be found, so that the people at last 
were starving. Only in the lodge of Nawi and his 
grandmother there was plenty. 

One night while they were sitting, wrapped in 
warm buffalo robes, before the lodge fire, over which 
a fine piece of meat was boiling in the big pot, tb'' 
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came a timid rap at the door. Nawi opened the door 
and a young girl entered. She was not more than six- 
teen or seventeen years old, graceful and very pretty, 
but her face was drawn and pinched by hunger, and 
her slender body was shivering with cold beneath 
the thin robe of beaded buckskin. 

Nawi and his grandmother both knew the giri 
well. She was Vida, the youngest daughter of the 
chief of the village. She had been only a little child 
in those days when the grandmother had been accus- 
tomed to beg in the village, but even then she was 
kind-hearted and imselfish, and had often given the 
old woman a part of her own dinner. 

So they both made her welcome to the lodge. 
They made her sit down by the fire, and Nawi 
wrapped a thick, warm bufifalo robe about her trem- 
bling shoulders, while the grandmother lifted the big 
pot from the fire and brought the girl some of the 
meat in a wooden bowl. 

When Vida had become warm and had eaten 
the food, she told them how hungry they all were at 
home; how they had had nothing but a very little 
dried meat for many days, and when that was all 
gone, nothing at all. She said that her father had 
hunted all day in the forest, but had found nothing. 
So when he at last came home empty-handed, she 
had slipped away and had come to them because they 
always seemed to have plenty, while every one else 
in the village was starving. She told them that the 
people of the village, who had formerly been unkind 
to the old grandmother, were now very sorry because 
of the way they had treated her, since they now knew 
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themselves what it was to be hungry and to have to 
beg of others. 

When Vida had finished speaking, Nawi and his 
grandmother took down the baskets of dried meat. 
They gave Vida all she could carry, and told her to 
take it home to her father and mother and sisters. 
Then Nawi took all that he could carry, and went to 
the village with her. He stopped at every lodge and 
gave to the people there a piece of the dried meat, 
and told them not to be discouraged, because they 
would soon have plenty. He then returned home and 
went to bed and to sleep. 

The next morning Nawi was up early and hast- 
ened away toward the big rock at the foot of the hill. 
He had his bow and arrows with him, but when he 
reached the place he laid them down and lifting his 
hand high above his head cried, "Buffalo! buffalo! 
come forth!'' 

The ground was covered with snow, but the little 
spring still trickled out from among the rocks. And 
just as before, the big hole opened at the foot of the 
tree and a buffalo walked out. But Nawi did not 
drop his hand as he had always done before. Instead 
he kept it high in the air and continued to cry, 
''Buffalo! buffalo! come forth!'' 

A second buffalo came out; then another and 
another; great swarms of buffalo; for Nawi still kept 
his hand high in the air and continued to cry, "Buf- 
falo! buffalo! come forth!" So the buffalo came out 
by hundreds and himdreds and scattered about 
through the forest and over the meadows. 

When the whole country seemed fairly covered 
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with them, Nawi dropped his hand and the hole 
closed up again. He then hurried back to the village 
and went at once to the lodge of the chief. The 
family had just finished a dinner of the dried meat 
when Nawi entered. He walked straight up to the 
chief and said: 

"Chief, you and the other men of the village will 
now find plenty of game all about. Take your bows 
and arrows and go and kill what you wish. There is 
no need for any one to be hungry any longer. Now 
I want you to give me this girl for my wife, because 
I have saved you and all your people from starva- 
tion." So saying he strode across the lodge and took 
the hand of Vida, who had risen at his entrance and 
stood with downcast eyes and flushed cheeks. 

Just then some young men of the village came 
running in to tell the chief that some strange, large 
animals had appeared on the meadow not far from 
the village. They said that the hunters had killed 
two of them, so there would be meat for every one, 
and that there seemed to be hundreds more all 
about, so it seemed no one would need be hungry 
any more. 

When the chief heard this, he told Nawi that he 
might have Vida if she were willing. Vida had loved 
the young man for a long time, but now 3he loved 
him more than ever, since he had saved her and all 
her people from starvation. So she told him that she 
would be glad to be his wife and soon went to live 
with him in a beautiful, new lodge that he built 
where the old grass house had formerly stood. 

Some months later, when Nawi went back to the 
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foot of the high hill, he found the old tree fallen down 
and the spring dried up. He stood beneath the big 
rock and lifting his hand high above his head cried, 
"Buffalo! buffalo! come forth!" 

But no cave yawned among the rocks, and no 
buffalo came out of the groimd. However, there 
were already many thousands of these animals in 
the world, and they increased very rapidly, so that 
after this there were always plenty of buffalo. 



THE ORIGIN OF STRAWBERRIES 

When the first man and the first woman were 
created, they lived happily together for a long time. 
They had a lodge, made of the boughs of trees, that 
was very cosy and comfortable. The man would go 
out each day with his bow and arrows and kill game, 
while the woman kept the lodge in order, cooked the 
food, made their clothing, and cultivated a little 
patch of corn beside their home. 

It seemed, however, that their happiness was too 
great to last. After a few years the man and woman 
commenced to quarrel. Then all joy and pleasure 
went out of their lives. Every little thing that went 
wrong became the pretext for a quarrel. Instead of 
being kind to each other, and patient with each 
other's mistakes, as they should, they lost no oppor- 
tunity to say cruel, cutting things. Nothing pleased 
the man any more. The food was never cooked'just 
right; his clothing was never made so that it was as 
he wanted it; the home was never kept as he wanted 
it to be kept. 

The wife was not quite so bad, but she, too, was 
often cross and hasty with her husband. She com- 
plained of the game he brought in, or of the wild 
fruits that he gathered in the woods. When he 
helped with the work about the lodge, he never did 
the work just as she wanted it done, 
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At last, things became so uncomfortable that the 
wife left her husband and started away to the east 
toward the Sim Land. When the man found that 
she was really gone, he began to be sorry for his bad 
treatment of her. He remembered how good she had 
been to him in the early days when they were first 
married, how happy they had been, and how much 
he had loved her. He remembered, too, how quarrel^ 
some and impatient he had been with her recently. 
True, she was sometimes ill-tempered and fault- 
finding, but he said to himself that he should have 
been more gentle and patient with her. So the man 
began to crj' and grieved a great deal because his 
wife was gone and he was left all alone. 

When the Sun looked down and saw how un- 
happy the man was, the Sim was very sorry for 
him, and asked him if he would like to have help 
m getting his wife back. The man said that he 
would, and that he would be very good to her if 
only she could be induced to come back and live 
with him again. He told the Sim that any help 
given him would be received with much gratitude. 

When the Sun saw that the man was truly 
repentant and willing to be good to his wife in the 
future, he made up his mind to try to get her to 
return. So the Sun planted beside the path along 
which the woman was traveling toward the Sun 
Land, a great clump of ripe huckleberries. But the 
woman passed by these without even looking at 
them. 

Then the Sun placed beside the path many 
bushes loaded with fine, ripe blackberries, — big, 
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juicy ones, that looked very tempting. But the 
woman passed by and did not even look at these. 

Next the Sim placed beside the path a thicket of 
plum bushes, loaded with fine, ripe plums, — large 
red and yellow ones that looked as though they 
might be fairly bursting with deUcious, sweet juice. 
But the woman passed by and did not even look at 
the pliuns. 

The Sun then placed beside the path many vines 
loaded with grapes — huge purple clusters, covered 
with a delicate bloom, and so fragrant that the bees 
came swarming about them, drawn from a great dis- 
tance by such wonderful odors. But the woman 
passed by without seeing either the bees or the 
grapes. 

The Sun was almost in despair; but he determined 
to make one more effort, for his heart was touched 
by the sorrow of the husband, who had now started 
out to follow his wife, and was coming along the 
path far behind her, weeping as he came. 

So the Sun now planted beside the path a beauti- 
ful bed of strawberries, — large red ones, looking so 
very tempting that the Sun felt sure that the woman 
would now stop, because these were the first straw- 
berries in the world. 

The Sun was right. When the woman saw this 
strange, new fruit growing beside the path, her 
attention was attracted, and she stopped to gather 
some of the berries. Then she tasted them. They 
were delicious; so she ate more of them, and as she 
ate this wonderful fruit she began to think of her 
husband. She had lived with him and cooked for 
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him a long time, so she knew just what he liked to 
eat. So she now began to think of how much he 
would enjoy 'some of this new fruit. 

She remembered how kind he had been to her in 
those early days when they were first married, and 
how happy they had been. She remembered, too, 
that she had often been cross and fault-finding with 
him recently, and that he had often some reason to 
be angry with her. So she began to regret what she 
had done, and to be sorry for her husband. 

At last she began to gather some of the finest 
strawberries and to put them in her buckskin pouch. 
"I will take them to him as a peace offering,'' said 
the woman. When the pouch was full, she started 
back along the path to meet her husband. He met 
her kindly and gladly, and the two went back home 
together and lived happily all the rest of their lives, 
for they never quarrelled again. But since that 
time strawberries have grown in many places in the 
world. 



SPEAR-FINGER 

A LONG time ago there lived in the mountains, 
not far from some Cherokee villages, a wicked, cruel 
old ogress who ate children. She hved in a cave 
high up in the mountains, and her form was that of 
an old woman, bent and crooked, with long white 
hair. Her skin was thick and flinty, and she had a 
hard, stony expression of face. 

But the most remarkable thing about this old 
woman was the front finger of her right hand. It 
was a foot and a half long, sharp at the point as an 
arrowhead, and made of a hard flinty substance, so 
that she was always called ''Old Spear-Finger." 

She used to come down into the valley and walk 
about looking for children. She carried a bag upon 
one arm as though she were gathering nuts or 
berries, while her right hand, with its long spear- 
finger, was kept concealed beneath her robe. At 
such times people seeing her passing by, mmnbling 
or crooning to herself, thought her only some old 
woman from an adjoining village, gathering wild 
fruits or chestnuts. But if she found a child all alone, 
she would seize it, plunge the long spear-finger 
through its heart, and hiding the child's body in 
her bag, she would return to her home in the dark 
cave up in the mountains, to feast upon its flesh. 

Sometimes when she would find a group of 
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chUdren playing, she would sit down in the shade of 
a tree near them and call the youngest one to her, 
saying, ''Come here, httle one; come to grandmother 
and let her pet you and comb your hair." 

When the child came, the cruel ogress would 
take the little one upon her lap, pet the child and 
comb its hair imtil it had fallen asleep and the other 
children had wandered away, then she would spear 
it with the long spear-finger and hurry back to the 
cave with her booty. 

Many children thus disappeared from the vil- 
lages, and every one grew very much afraid of the 
ogress. When the children would cry and fret, their 
mothers would say to them, ''Hush! You must be 
good, or the old Spear-Finger will get you." 

At last so many children had been murdered and 
eaten by the old woman, that the people of the 
village decided that they must try to kill her. They 
had often hunted for her in the past, but she was 
very sly and crafty, and had always managed to 
escape them. They now decided to work all together 
to entrap her. So the men of all the villages assem- 
bled and dug a great hole in the ground in a grove 
of trees not far from the bank of a river. The dirt 
which was taken out of this hole was thrown into 
the river, and the hole was then covered with thin, 
brittle sticks. Leaves were placed on top of these 
to make it look Uke the rest of the ground where 
leaves were scattered all about. 

The men then sent three httle children to play 
beneath the trees not far from this pit, telling them 
to watch, and if any one came near, to go around to 
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the opposite side of this pit, so that any one coming 
near them must fall into the hole. 

The children were yoimg, but they were told 
over and over just what they must do, and then 
every day they were sent into the grove to play 
near this place. On the afternoon of the third day, 
while the people of the near-by village were working 
about the lodges or resting under the shade of the 
wickiups, the three children came running in and 
told them that an old woman had fallen into the 
pit. The men seized their bows and arrows and ran 
to the grove. There, sure enough, in the bottom of 
the hole was old Spear-Finger. 

She was trying to climb out of the pit, but it 
was very deep, so she found it impossible. The 
men at once began to shoot at her, but the arrows 
bounded harmlessly off the hard, flinty body that 
was concealed beneath her buckskin robe. She 
now became furiously angry and thrashed wildly 
about in the bottom of the pit, plunging the long 
spear-finger into the air in every direction. The 
men were almost in despair, nearly all of their arrows 
were gone, and still they had not even wounded the 
ogress, while she only taunted them and tried to 
climb out of the pit to get to them. 

Then a small bird, the titmouse, flew down and 
perched on a tree overhead and began to sing, ' ' ?7n, 
un, un.^^ The men thought it was saying, " Unahu,^' 
which means ''heart" and that it meant that they 
should aim at the heart of the ogress. They then 
aimed their arrows where her heart should be, but 
the arrows only glanced off with the flint heads 
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broken. So they caught the titmouse and cut out its 
tongue, and ever since that time the titmouse has 
had no tongue, and every Cherokee knows that it is 
because it did not tell the truth. 

The men still kept up the fight imtil another 
bird, the little chickadee, flew down from a tree and 
aUghted upon the witch's right hand. The war- 
riors took this as a sign that they should aim their 
arrows there, and they were right. For the heart 
of the ogress was inside the right fist with its long 
spear-finger. 

When they aimed their arrows at the old woman's 
right hand, she struggled even more furiously to get 
out of the pit, or to reach the men with her long 
spear-finger; but the arrows which struck the right 
hand pierced it, and at last she fell down and died. 

From this time on the Cherokee children could 
play in the woods as they pleased, undisturbed by 
any fear of the cruel old ogress, and the chickadee 
has been known from that time on as a bird that 
always tells the truth. If one of these birds flies 
down and perches on a bush or tree near the lodge 
of any warrior who is about to start away on a 
journey, his friends, who hear the chickadee singing 
or chirping near his lodge, know that the man will 
have good fortune on his trip and will soon return 
home in safety. 



THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A STAR 

A GREAT many years ago, there lived in a grass 
house, by the side of a meadow, a man and his wife 
and three daughters. The grass house was a large, 
beautiful one, with a floor of hard-beaten earth, 
and a fireplace in the center, where a fire was built 
to cook their food and to keep them warm in winter. 
Behind the house was a forest of large trees that 
furnished shade in summer and dry branches to 
bum in winter. 

The daughters were very beautiful, and when the 
oldest grew up, a young man from a neighboring 
village came to court her. He came often, and at 
last they were married and went away to live in 
his lodge. 

Then a young man came to see the second daugh- 
ter. He came many times, and, at last, she too was 
married and went away to Uve with her husband; 
so there remained only the father and mother and 
the youngest daughter, who was the most beautiful 
of the three. 

Many young men came to court her, but she * 
did not care for any of them. Yet she was very 
romantic, and often wished that she might go out 
into the big world to travel and to see strange things. 
Frequently, she would walk in the wood or across 
the meadow and dream dreams of the future. Some- 
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times she would walk all alone, even at night, and 
look up at the moon and stars and wonder what it 
was like up there in the heavens. 

One night she was walking all alone when she 
saw the North Star shining high overhead. She 
stopped and looked up at the beautiful bright star, 
and said, ''I wish that star were a man and that he 
would come to marry me." 

No sooner had she said this than the star suddenly 
disappeared from the sky, and she heard a voice 
behind her. She turned around and saw an old 
man with long, white hair and bent shoulders, who 
said, "You have your wish. I am the North Star 
and have come to marry you." 

The girl screamed and turned to run, but the 
star-man caught her in his arms, and she felt herself 
borne upward through the air at dizzying speed. 
Then she lost consciousness, and when she came to 
herself, she was in a large grass house and the old 
man was sitting by the fire. 

He said, "This is my lodge, and you will now 
live here with me. I must go out every day to hunt, 
and you may walk about outside. But do not go 
far away or get out of sight of the lodge." 

So the girl Uved here with the star-man. She 
noticed that in the very center of the grass house lay 
a great roimd stone, and the first day that the 
star-man was away, she began to wonder why it 
was there and what was beneath it. At last she 
tried to turn it over, but it was very large, and she 
could move it only with great effort. When she at 
last rolled the stone back, she saw that it had cov- 
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ered a round hole in the floor of the grass lodge, and 
looking down through this hole she could see the 
earth far below her. She could see the hills and 
trees and meadows and rivers, but they were very 
far away. Then she heard her husband coming and 
rolled the stone back in place. 

When her husband was away, the girl would 
walk about outside the house. The country up 
there was very much like the earth. There were 
trees and hills and flowers, but she longed for her 
old home and began to plan how she could get back. 
One day she found a great deal of soap-weed growing 
not far from the lodge, and gathering some of this, 
she commenced to make a rope.- She would hide 
this rope when she saw her husband coming, but 
when he would go away, she would begin work on 
it again. 

She worked on this rope day after day and week 
after week. It was a long, hard task, but at last 
she decided that the rope was long enough. The 
next day, when her husband started away, she tied 
one end of the rope to one of the poles that supported 
the lodge, rolled back the stone, and throwing the 
rope through the hole, began climbing down it 
toward the earth. 

She went farther and farther down the rope, 
holding it tightly with hands and feet. The star- 
man's lodge got farther and farther away, and the 
earth came nearer and nearer, until at last, she 
reached the end of the rope, and yet it was hundreds 
of feet down to the ground. She himg there, not 
knowing what to do. It was impossible to cUmb 
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back up to the star lodge, and if she fell, she knew that 
she would be dashed to pieces upon the ground 
below. 

At last the big black eagle came fljdng past and 
turning, flew back and asked the girl if she wanted 
to go down to the earth. Of course she said, "Yes," 
so the eagle flew beneath her and told her to drop 
upon his back and that he would cany her down. 

The girl dropped upon the eagle's back, and he 
then asked her if she wanted to go home. When 
the girl said she did and told him where she lived 
the eagle flew away to her home and put her down 
by the grass lodge at the edge of the meadow. 
Her parents, who had mourned her as dead, wel- 
comed her back with great joy, and the three Uved 
happily together ever after. 



THE FIRST CHINA BERRIES 



In a little Cherokee village among the hills there 
once lived an old chief who had a beautiful daughter 
called Wynema. She was about seventeen years of 
age and was said to be the loveliest maiden in all 
the Cherokee tribe. Her heavy, dark hair almost 
swept the ground, her eyes were of deepest, darkest 
brown, and shone and sparkled like twin stars. 
Her face, glowing with health, showed a faint fiush 
of pink like the wild roses in the forest, or the fu'st 
blush of dawn in the east, above the tops of the 
Cherokee hills. And with all her beauty she had a 
heart of piu-e gold and was so good and kind that 
everv one loved her. 

Wynema's father had a bitter enemy — the 
chieftain of an adjoining village. They had hated 
each other for years, though no one could remenaber 
the cause of their quarrel. But Wynema was told 
that she must never go near that village or have 
anything to do with one of its people. The inhab- 
itants of the two villages never visited one another 
or did one another a kindness, though they were 
not openly at war, since the whole nation was sup- 
posed to be at peace. They simply ignored one 
another's existence. 

One day Wynema was gathering wild straw- 
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berries in the forest and strayed some distance from 
the village. Tired at last, and her basket almost 
filled, she seated herself on a mossy stone beside a 
little spring that trickled out from among the rocks, 
to rest and eat the bit of comcake and dried venison 
that she had brought with her. It was a lovely 
day. Birds were singing in the trees and bees and 
butterflies humming among the flowers, and Wynema 
leaned back luxuriously against a stone and rested 
her tired body as she enjoyed the beauty about her. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted by a slight 
rustling among the bushes behind her, and turning 
about she was horrified to see a great, tawny panther 
crouching among the bushes but a few yards away. 
Its round, yellow eyes gleamed like two coals of 
fire, its long tail beat against the lithe, yellow body 
as it crouched low upon the ground as though to 
spring upon the helpless girl. 

Wynema was at first too much frightened to 
move, and this was fortunate. If she had sprung 
to her feet or tried to rim away, the animal would 
have leaped upon her at once. As it was, it waited, 
drawing its huge body slowly nearer, lying close to 
the groimd while the girl gazed in wide-eyed terror. 

But even as she looked, she saw beyond the 
panther a young man in fringed buckskin hunting 
shirt, and leggings, step softly from behind a tree 
and raise his long bow. The arrow was drawn to 
its head, and as the beast crouched low to spring, 
there came the sharp twang of the bowstring, and 
the panther leaped high in the air and fell rolling 
over and over upon the ground. 
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As the panther struck the ground, the young 
man bounded past the animal, and throwing his 
arm about Wynema, he thrust her behind him, while 
he whipped out his long, keen hunting knife ready 
to do battle with his tawny foe at close quarters, 
if the arrow did not prove sufficient. It was imnec- 
essary. The arrow had struck the panther back of 
the shoulder, and the long shaft had gone clear 
through its body, piercing the heart. It thrashed 
about on the ground for a few moments and lay 
dead. 

When the young man saw that the savage beast 
was really dead, he tm-ned to Wynema and noticed 
that she was still trembUng with horror and fear. 
He led her to a big mossy stone and made her sit 
down, while he sat down beside her and soothed her 
with gentle words, telling her not to be afraid as 
the danger was all over. He .asked her name, and 
when she told him, and told him where she lived, he 
seemed much surprised. He then told her that his 
name was Ayuna, and that his father was chief of 
the adjoining village. 

When Wynema heard that her rescuer was the 
son of her father's bitterest enemy, she was at first 
shocked and shrank away from him. But when she 
looked up into his face and saw his handsome fea- 
tures and gentle, kindly expression, she was ashamed 
of the movement. She told him that it mattered 
not to her who he might be; he had saved her life, 
and she must be forever grateful. They talked for 
a long time, and soon each seemed to the other 
like an old friend. Ayuna was charmed by the 
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beauty of the young girl and by her shy, modest 
friendliness, while she in turn could not help admir- 
ing the strong, handsome young warrior. When 
Wynema must at last go home, she gave Ayima a 
promise that she would meet him at the same place 
the following day. She then said good-bye and 
hurried home through the forest, leaving the young 
warrior with the difficult task of getting his dead 
panther home to his village, where the skin could 
be removed to make him a robe, and the teeth, 
claws, and bones made into ornaments and arrow 
points. 



THE FIRST CHINA BERRIES 

II 

From this time on Wynema met Aynna almost 
every day at the little spring that trickled out from 
beneath the big mossy stone. There they would sit 
hand in hand and talk for hours. They told each 
other all of the little incidents of their earUer lives, of 
their homes and their people, of the things that 
happened from day to day, and of their own daily 
tasks and adventures. 

And then they spoke of the future and how beau- 
tiful it would be some day when they should live 
together in a cosy little lodge kept neat and com- 
fortable by Wynema, while Ayuna would bring 
home plenty of game to supply them with food and 
to furnish skins to make their clothing and rugs for 
the floor. Sometimes they brought a little food to eat 
together; sometimes they would gather wild fruits 
and nuts in the forest. But they always came back 
with their fruit to the mossy stone beside the spring 
to eat it there, at the spot where they had first met. 

So the weeks and months went by very happily. 
Of course the parents of the young couple knew noth- 
ing of these meetings or they would have been furi- 
ous. But Ayuna was accustomed to go away each 
morning to hunt, while Wynema had always liked 
to walk in the woods gathering wild fruit and nuts. 
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So no one thought anything of either of them being 
absent from home. Wynema went out singing each 
morning to meet her lover, and when she returned 
in the evening with her beautiful face glowing with 
health and happiness, her father's people only said 
that the Great Spirit had been kind to her and had 
given her not only beauty, but a happy disposition 
that made all days full of joy to her. 

But poor Wynema's happiness was to be of short 
duration. One day she started out as usual to meet 
her lover. As she drew near the little spring, she 
gave the low, soft whistle which was the signal by 
which one of them knew the other was coming. But 
this time there was no answer. Again Wynema gave 
the low whistle and stopped to listen, but again there 
was no answer. She was deeply hurt and a little 
frightened, for Ayuna had never yet failed to be there 
first. So she hurried on through the trees and up to 
the spring. 

When she reached the spring she shrank back in 
horror at what she saw. Beside the big mossy stone, 
where they had so often sat and talked of the future, 
lay the body of poor Ayuna. A keen, pointed arrow 
had pierced his heart, just as his own had pierced 
the heart of the panther on that day when she had 
first met him. He lay upon the mossy ground beside 
the spring with his sightless eyes staring up into 
the blue sky as though trying to see into that happy 
hunting groimd to which all good hunters and war- 
riors go. 

Whether it was the work of her father or one of 
his men, Wynema never knew. She did not care to 
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know. It was enough that Ajoina was dead. So she 
flung herself down upon his body and wept and 
sobbed, and there her people from the village found 
her many hours later. 

They took her home, but she spoke to no one. 
She wept no more and would neither eat nor sleep. 
She only sat beside the lodge dry-eyed and stared 
out toward the forest. When they did not watch her, 
she would sUp away and hurry through the woods to 
the little spring. His people had taken his body 
away and buried it near his own village, but Wynema 
would sit upon the mossy stone beside the spring 
where they had so often sat together. Then she 
would weep and there her people would find her. 

They would take her back, but at the first oppor- 
tunity she would slip away again, and again the 
people would find her sitting on the stone, the bright, 
round tears falling from her eyes as she softly caUed 
over and over again the name of her lover. Her father 
at last told them to let her go there if she wished, and 
each day Wynema went to the mossy stone beside 
the little spring, not to meet her lover as in the old 
days, but to weep beside the spot where he had died. 

She still refused to eat or to speak to any one and 
gradually grew thinner and weaker. Soon she was too 
weak to go to the spring any more, and at last she 
died. They buried her in the village burial ground, 
and her father, and indeed all the village, grieved 
very much. Every day they spoke of her, of how 
beautiful and good she had been, and of her sad fate. 
Her father's heart was so touched by the great sor- 
row that had come to him, that he at last made 
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friends with Ayuna's father, and the people of the two 
villages soon became friendly and helped one another 
in every possible way. 

One day when some people from Wynema's vil- 
lage were passing by the little spring, they noticed a 
strange, green plant that had just spnmg up beside 
the mossy stone. It was unlike anything else they 
had ever seen, so every few days they came back to 
look at it again. It grew very rapidly and soon be- 
came a beautiful tree with a broad, spreading top of 
thick, glossy leaves. But the strangest thing was the 
fruit; large clusters of translucent, golden-amber 
berries. 

When the people saw these strange, half-trans- 
parent, golden berries, they remembered the great 
round tears they had seen falling from Wynema's 
eyes upon this very ground, and they knew that 
these berries were the tears of their beautiful princess. 
The tree stood there for many years, and the winds 
and the birds carried the golden teardrops to many 
parts of the forest so that many other trees of the 
same kind sprang up in the woods. Soon they were 
common enough and were found everywhere. But 
the Cherokees will never forget that the first China 
tree was bom of the blood of the slain Ayuna, and 
that its fruit was the tears of the lovely Wynema. 



THE CANNIBAL GIANT 



There once lived a widow who had seven sons. 
They were all strong, manly fellows, who were good 
hunters and always kind to their mother. The 
family Uved in a big lodge at some distance from the 
nearest village, for the yoimg men were brave and 
had no fear of enemies. 

The mother cooked the food which they brought 
home and made their clothes and kept the lodge in 
order, but since there were so many of them they 
always helped her. One would cut and bring the 
wood, a second light the fire, a third would prepare 
the meat for cooking, and a fourth would wash the 
pots and bowls -after the meal and sweep the earthen 
floor of the lodge with a large bimdle of grass. The 
family was very happy, and the mother often said 
that no other woman in the whole tribe had such 
good, kind sons as she. 

One day the oldest of the seven boys asked his 
mother to prepare him food for two or three days, 
as he wished to go a long distance to the east to hunt 
in the big forest that lay at the foot of the distant 
blue mountains which could be seen in that direction. 
The mother at once set to work, made him some corn- 
cakes, and put them up in a neat package with some 
slices of dried meat and a few nuts. She then bade 
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the son good-bye, and he took his bow and arrows 
and huntmg knife and hurried away toward the 
east. 

Several days went by, and the young hunter did 
not return. When a week had passed, they were all 
so uneasy that the second son had his mother pack 
him a little food, and taking his weapons, he set out 
in search of his brother. But instead of returning with 
his brother, as his mother and the younger brothers 
had hoped he would do, the days went by and neither 
of the two came back. 

At the end of another week, the third son said he 
must set out to try to find his brothers. So his mother 
sadly packed him some food, and for the thmi tune 
the poor mother saw one of her sons hasten away 
in the direction of the big forest at the foot of the 
blue mountains. 

But he too failed to return, so the fourth son 
started out to search for the others; and thus one by 
one the young warriors went away, until at last only 
the youngest was left. When he told his mother that 
he must go to seek for the others, she was very sad 
and at first begged him not to go. 

''My six sons have gone," said she, ''and not one 
has returned. Surely something dreadful must have 
happened to them! And now if you go and fail to 
come back, who will take care of me in my old age?'' 

The youngest son, who was hardly more than a 
lad, and whose name was Wanika, soothed her as 
best he could. He reminded her that it was his 
duty to try to find out what had happened to his 
brothers. Perhaps they were still alive and were 
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prisoners in the hands of enemies. He might be able 
to rescue them and they would again all be a happy 
family as in the old days. At any rate, he must try. 
He promised to be very careful and begged his mother 
not to worry about him, but to remember that he 
had always tried to be a good, brave boy, and surely 
the Great Spirit would take care of him. But the 
mother was inconsolable, and he left her sitting 
beside the lodge door weeping as though her heart 
would break. 

A little shaken by his mother's grief, and yet 
with a brave heart and a resolute determination to 
find out what had become of his six brothers, Wanika 
hastened along the path toward the east. The way 
led at first through open groves of large trees and 
across level, grassy meadows, but he walked fast, 
and the blue mountains seemed to draw nearer and 
nearer, until a little after mid-day Wanika entered 
the great thick forest at their foot. 

The trees were very large here and stood quite 
near one another, so that they shaded almost all the 
ground. But there was no underbrush, so Wanika 
found it easy walking and hurried along under the 
trees, looking sharply about him on all sides for any 
trace of his missing brothers. Presently he saw 
through the trees a human figure. At first he 
thought it was a child, but as he drew near he saw 
that it was a queer, little, old hunch-backed man, 
who was standing under a large oak tree, overgrown 
with a giant grapevine, looking up hungrily at 
some fine, large, pm-ple clusters of grapes. 

The old man was not much over four feet high. 
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and when he moved he lunped as though he could 
haxdly walk. He was dressed in a dingy robe of 
iinbeaded buckskin, and his face was seamed and 
wrinkled as though he were very old, but beneath 
a pair of shaggy eyebrows his eyes gleamed and 
blazed like two torches on a dark night. He greeted 
Wanika heartily, saying : 

"Good-day, young warrior. Will you help a 
hungry old man? Those grapes look very tempting 
but I cannot climb the tree, for you see I am old, 
besides being crooked and lame. Will you not be so 
kind as to climb up and throw me down a few 
bunches? You see I am too old and lame to hunt, 
and I am very hungry. The Great Spirit will 
reward you, I am sure, if you will do this for me." 

The tree was high, but Wanika's good heart 
would not let him refuse the request of the old man. 
He put down his bow and quiver of arrows and set 
to work to climb the tree, pulling himself up by aid 
of the vine. When he reached the clusters of grapes, 
he began to throw them down, while the old man 
gathered them up and placed them in a heap. He 
then cUmbed down, opened the buckskin bag which 
he carried at his belt, and took from it corncakes, 
dried meat, and roasted chestnuts. These he shared 
with the stranger, and the two sat down and made 
a good meal. 

The old man must have spoken truly when he 
said that he was very hungry. He ate ravenously, 
without stopping to talk, but when he had eaten 
enough, he leaned back against the trunk of a tree 
with a sigh of content and asked Wanika to tell 
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him where he was going and what he was seeking 
in that forest. 

Wanika told the old man all about his mother 
and how his six brothers had gone away one by one 
and had never returned. He told how his mother 
had wept when he went away, and finished by 
avowing that he never expected to return home until 
he had foimd his brothers or learned what had 
become of them. 

When the story was ended the old man shook 
his head sadly and said: ''I fear your brothers are 
dead. Over yonder at the foot of the mountain is 
a little glade where lives a huge man who eats 
human flesh. The ground behind his lodge is strewn 
with the bones of his victims, and I fear those of 
your brothers may be among them. Outside, by 
his lodge, he keeps an immense pot with a fire under 
it so that the water in the pot is always boiling. 
He tells visitors that this is an enchanted pot and 
that in its bubbling waters they may see all the 
events of their future lives. When they step up 
on a stone in order to gaze down into its waters, he 
pushes them in and stews them for his dmner. If 
you go there, you must be very careful and manage 
to get the better of him in some way, or you will 
meet the fate of so many others." 



THE CANNIBAL GIANT 



II 



When the old man had told Wanika this, the 
young warrior became very sad at the thought of the 
horrid fate that had perhaps befallen his brothers. 
But the old man told him to be of good cheer. 

"You have helped me," said he, ''so I know you 
must have a good heart. That is why I have told 
you this, and that is why I am going to help you 
now if you need me." 

Wanika thanked the old man and arose and 
picked up his bow and quiver, saying that he was 
now rested enough and must huny on to the home of 
this cannibal giant to see if he could find there any 
traxje of his lost brothers. 

''Be careful," cried the old man after him, as he 
walked away. "Be careful, and remember that you 
can count on me for help." 

As Wanika drew near the moimtain he saw, sure 
enough, at its foot a huge lodge of skins standing in a 
Uttle open glade among the trees. As he approached 
this lodge he heard some one say : 

" Ahj here comes another one. I shall not have to 
eat my com without meat after all." 

Then the door of the lodge opened and a man 
came out to meet him. He seemed to Wanika a yard 
taller than the biggest man he had ever seen before. 
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He wore a short robe of rough skins, his big hairy 
arms were bare, and his httle red eyes rested 
greedily on the form of the handsome yomig man, 
but he tried to put heartiness and welcome into his 
voice. 

"I am glad to see you, young warrior," said he; 
"very glad to see you, for you look like a strong yoimg 
man. Will you help me put this log of wood imder 
that pot yonder?" 

As the giant spoke he pointed to a great kettle, 
as high as a man's head, that stood on some big rocks 
near the side of the lodge. A fire was burning under 
this kettle, but it seemed to need replenishing, and the 
giant stooped and took hold of one end of a large 
log that lay on the ground not far from the kettle 
and motioned to Wanika to help. 

First making sure that his knife and tomahawk 
were safe in his belt, Wanika laid down his bow and 
quiver of arrows, and taking hold of the other end 
of the log he helped the giant carry it to the fire and 
thrust one end beneath the pot. The giant then 
gathered up chips and smaller sticks and put on the 
fire, so that it was soon blazing brightly and the 
water in the pot boiling and bubbling at a furious 
rate. The giant then tinned to Wanika and said: 

"The fire under this pot must always be kept 
burning and the water kept boiling, for this is an 
enchanted kettle. I have tended it for many years, 
and my father for many years before me. If you 
step upon these rocks beside it and lean over the 
kettle and look down into the very center of the 
boiling water, you can see there all the events of 
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your future life. You may try it if you like, since 
you were so good as to help me with the log/' 

Wanika stepped to the rocks to which the giant 
pointed, as though to mount them. Then he stopped 
and said: 

"Please, sir, bring a Uttle cold water and pour 
into the center of the pot — not enough to stop it 
from boiling, but to stop a little of the steam. There 
is so much steam arising that I know I cannot 
see.'' 

The giant stepped inside the lodge and came out 
with a gourd full of water. He carried it to the pot, 
and stepping upon the rocks, leaned over to pour it 
into the very center of the pot as Wanika had said. 
But as he leaned over the edge of the great kettle, 
Wanika seized him by the legs, and using all his 
strength, he lifted the huge bulk of the giant off the 
rocks and flung him headlong into the boiling water. 

The wicked giant shrieked loudly as he struck 
the water, clutched wildly at the edge of the pot once 
or twice and then doubled up in the kettle dead, 
while the water boiled on, stewing his body as he had 
stewed the bodies of so many others. 

As Wanika climbed down from the rocks he 
heard a voice behind him say : 

"Well done! I see you can take care of yourself." 

He turned around, and there stood the old man 
he had helped. He was the same old man, and yet 
he was not the same either. He no longer walked with 
a limp; the hunchback was gone, and he seemed to 
have grown much taller, but the voice, face, and 
clothes were the same. 
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"Come," said the old man. "Let us go around 
behind the lodge/' 

Behind the lodge the groimd was covered with 
many humian bones that lay scattered about. The 
old man said: 

' ' Your brothers' bones are here. You must gather 
them up. I will help you, for I know them.'' 

When the bones were gathered up, the old man 
arranged them in six piles, almost touching one 
another. Then sUpping off his buckskin robe, he 
spread it over the six piles of bones and said to 
Wanika: 

"Take your bow and shoot an arrow straight up 
into the sky. When the arrow turns to fall, cry out: 
'Look out, brothers, the arrow will hit you,' and 
see what happens." 

Wanika ran to get his bow. Then, standing 
beside the robe spread over the little heaps of bones, 
he shot an arrow straight up into the sky. It went 
almost out of sight, but as it turned and came rushing 
down to earth again, Wanika cried in a loud voice: 

"Look out, brothers! The arrow will hit you!" 

Instantly the robe stirred, was flung aside, and the 
six brothers of Wanika sprang up from the ground 
where they had been lying, and ran back, away from 
the falling arrow. They all seemed well and strong, 
and Wanika stood rooted to the ground, gazing at 
them with wide open eyes. The old man picked up 
the buckskin robe, flung it about him, and turning to 
Wanika said: 

"Greet your brothers, and then all go home to 
your mother. You must know now that I did not 
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need your help to reach the grapes. I could have 
made them come to me, if I had wished. But I 
wanted to see if you had a good heart and were 
worthy of help. I come from the sun. I have helped 
you because you are good." 

Wanika ran to embrace his brothers. When he 
turned around the old man was gone, and they 
never saw him again. But the seven yoimg men went 
back to their mother, who received them with great 
joy. They lived on at the lodge and were always 
very happy because they were all together once 
more, 



THE TLAN-U-WA 



There was once a young hunter whose name was 
Ayola. He was a strong, handsome, young man, who 
lived in a little village that stood in a beautiful grove 
of oaks beside a Uttle stream. Every day Ayola 
would take his bow and arrows and tomahawk and 
go out in search of game. He was such a good hunter 
that he seldom failed to bring something home, and 
in time he had the most beautiful lodge in the village. 
It was built of willow poles covered over with deer 
skins. In the center was a fireplace of stones, and 
rugs of bear and panther skins were on the floor. It 
was very cosy and homelike. 

The people of the village had sometimes seen 
a great bird flying about. It was an enormous crea- 
ture, a himdred times larger than the largest eagle. 
It had been seen to seize deer and other large animals 
in its talons and carry them away to its nest that 
was somewhere high up in the mountains. It had 
never hurt any of the people, yet they were afraid .of 
it, and often frightened noisy children by telling 
them to be good or the Tlan-u-wa would get them. 

Ayola had never seen this great bird and did not 
believe the tales he had heard of it. "Those people 
were only dreaming," he would say. "Perhaps they 
saw an eagle or a big buzzard. I have been hunting 
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in the forest for yeaxs and have never seen such a 
creature." 

One day Ayola asked his wife to prepare enough 
food to last him for two or three days, as he was going 
away to the mountains to hunt. She parched him 
some com, packed up some pemmican and deer 
tallow, bade him good-bye, and he started away. 

It was during the second day of his hunt that he 
stopped about noon to eat a Uttle food and to rest 
beside a little spring at the foot of a lofty mountain. 
After eating, he lighted his pipe and leaned back 
against a mossy stone with a sigh of content, for he 
was very tired. 

The pipe was almost empty, and he was begin- 
ning to feel rested and to think of starting for home, 
when he was startled by a big black shadow that fell 
upon him, while at the same time he heard above 
him the rushing of an enormous pair of wings. 

Looking up, Ayola saw a huge, black bird poised 
in the air just over his head, exactly as a hawk 
poises above a quail or grouse before pouncing upon 
it. Ayola leaped to his feet and caught up his bow, 
but he was too late. The great bird fell upon him, 
knocking the bow from his grasp, and seizing his buck- 
skin belt and hunting shirt in its claws, lifted him 
off the ground and rose in the air. 

Ayola was at first almost too much frightened to 
breathe. He looked up at the big black bird above 
him and reached for his tomahawk, which was still 
in his belt. Then he looked down at the earth, already 
far below him, and shuddered as he thought that if 
he struck the Tlan-u-wa and it should drop him he 
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would be dashed to pieces upon the rocks below. So 
he hesitated, and then put the tomahawk back in his 
belt. Higher and higher they rose, until the biggest 
trees seemed no larger than tiny shrubs. Then wheel- 
ing about, the giant bird set out toward the highest 
' and most distant peak of the mountains. 

As they drew near this mountain peak, Ayola 
saw that one side of the moimtain consisted of per- 
pendicular cliffs. Halfway up the side of the highest 
of these cliffs he could see a hole that looked like the 
mouth of a cave. Toward this hole the bird flew, and 
alighting on a small, rocky platform that jutted 
out from this opening in the cliff, she set the hunter 
down quite gentlj'-, and opening her great beak spoke 
to him. 

"Do not be afraid," said the huge bird, in a 
hoarse, throaty voice. "I had two nestUngs inside, 
but one of them died a few days ago, and the other 
is very lonely. I have brought you here to stay 
with it." 

Ayola was much surprised to hear the Tlan-u-wa 
speak. He rose to his feet and stepped back into 
the cave while the giant bird followed him. A rather 
narrow passage led straight back into the rock for 
fifty feet and then widened out into a large room with 
lofty ceiling. At the very back of this room stood a 
nest buUt of large sticks and lined with moss and 
leaves. This nest was half as big around as Ayola's 
lodge at home. In the center of the nest lay a big, 
awkward fledgling Tlan-u-wa with half-grown feath- 
ers. At its mother's entrance the yoimg bird opened 
its mouth and began to chirp in a hoarse voice. 
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The mother bird soothed the young one, and 
then turning to Ayola, said : 

"You will now stay here and keep this fledgling 
company while I am away getting food." 

Then caressing the yoimg bird gently with her 
beak imtil it had cuddled down and gone to sleep, 
she walked slowly back to the door, and spreading 
her wings, flew away. 
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Ayola, left alone with the young bud, now set 
to work to explore the cave. There was only one 
room. It was dry and comfortable, but a trifle dark. 
He went to the door, and lying flat on the little ledge 
in front of it, looked down. Hundreds of feet below 
him he could see the tops of the pine trees in the 
valley, but the sides of the cliff were perfectly vertical 
and as smooth as glass. He tmned over and gazed 
upward. The cliff rose smooth and straight for at 
least two hundred feet. Escape in that direction was 
impossible. 

He thought of making a rope to let himself down, 
but when he looked again he realized that his buck- 
skin shirt and leggings would not make a rope long 
enough to reach one fourth of the distance to the 
tops of the trees in the valley. Convinced at last that 
he could not escape, Ayola returned to the cave, and 
climbing over the side of the nest lay down beside 
the young bird on the soft moss and leaves and soon 
fell asleep. 

When Ayola awoke, the Tlan-u-wa had returned 
bringmg a heavy deer in its talons. This deer the 
big bird tore in pieces and fed to its young, giving 
one of the choicest pieces to Ayola. He was so himgry 
that he ate some of the raw meat, and then feeling 
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very thirsty went down the passageway to the mouth 
of the cave. There he saw to his surprise that a 
heavy rain had fallen during the night while he slept, 
and the rain water falling upon the rocky ledge had 
run back into the cave, forming a deep little pool in a 
hole in the rocky floor. He took a drink of this rain 
water and felt much better. 

After this the Tlan-u-wa went out every day, and 
almost every night, after game. Sometimes it 
brought back a deer, sometimes a turkey, a raccoon, 
or an antelope. Once or twice it brought in a bear 
<;ub. The big bird always gave Ayola a choice piece 
of the meat and fed the rest to her fledgling, which 
was growing at a most rapid rate and soon almost 
filled the nest. 

Ayola at first ate the meat raw, but after a time 
he began to roast it over a small fire built with a few 
sticks from the edge of the nest. He would build this 
fire out near the mouth of the cave by striking some 
sparks from his flint tomahawk with a piece of stone. 
It rained often, so the pool of water in the hollow 
of the rocks near the entrance to the cave remained 
full and furnished him with plenty of drinking water. 
So several weeks went by. 

You can imagine that Ayola found it very dull 
and lonely here. The Tlan-u-wa did not talk to him 
any more, and the yoxmg bird slept a great deal of the 
time and never spoke. But it grew wonderfully fast. 
Its feathers became quite long, its wings strong, and 
soon it was able to get out of the nest and hop about 
the cave. Yet it always returned to the nest 
to sleep. 
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One day Ayola felt so lonely that, strong hunter 
and warrior as he was, he could hardly keep from 
crymg. He thought of his wife back at home in their 
lodge, of his good friends in the village, and said to 
himself that no doubt they all beUeved he must be 
dead. He thought that after all he might just as 
well be dead, for there seemed no way by which he 
might escape from this place. He wondered if the 
old bird might take hun down from the cave when 
the fledgling was strong enough to fly. Or would she 
abandon him there to die of hunger? 

As these thoughts went through his mind, the 
young bkd, that had been sleeping in the nest, 
stirred and awoke. Then stretching itself it hopped 
over the side of the nest and walked slowly across the 
cave as though to exercise its muscles. It spread its 
long wings, and Ayola noticed how strong and well 
feathered they were, and wondered if it would not be 
able to fly now. It seemed to him that it could, for 
it was almost as large as its mother. 

With this thought came the idea of a way to 
escape. The old bird had been gone for only a short 
time and probably would not retimi for hours. So 
Ayola ran to the young Tlan-u-wa, threw his arm 
about its neck, and began dragging it toward, the 
door of the cave. 

The fledgling struggled to escape, but Ayola 
struck it sharply across the head two or three times 
with the flat side of his tomahawk, half stunning it 
for a moment, while he continued to drag it toward 
the door. Once there, he took the buckskin strap 
from his hunting pouch, tied one end of it to his belt 
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and the other to the leg of the bird. Then gettmg 
behind the fledgling, he put forth all his strength and 
pushed it ofif the narrow ledge of rock. 

The young bird had quite recovered from the 
stunning blows of the tomahawk, but its weak, 
untried wings as yet knew nothing of flying. Pulled 
down by the weight of the hunter, it fell for a moment 
at a rate that fairly took Ayola's breath. Then the 
bird spread its wings, and the air catching under them 
stopped the dizzying fall. Steadying itself in the air, 
the young Tlan-u-wa flapped its wings slowly and 
awkwardly for a few times and sailed slowly down- 
ward, the two landing with hardly a bump in a 
grassy meadow a short distance from the foot of 
the cliff. The moment they struck the ground, Ayola 
drew his knife and cut the buckskin band from the 
bird's leg. Released from the weight of the young 
man, and apparently liking the new experience of 
flying, the young Tlan-u-wa rose in the air, flapped 
its wings in unsteady, tottering fashion, and flew 
slowly away. 

Ayola took a deep breath of content at feeling 
the soft grass under his feet. He looked about him, 
and far away could see the moimtain at the foot of 
which he had been resting when the Tlan-u-wa had 
carried him away. Some miles beyond it lay his 
home. 

You may guess that Ayola did not lose any time 
on the way home. He walked so fast that just at 
sundown he came in sight of the village. His wife, 
and indeed almost all the people of the village, came 
running out to meet him, much astonished to see 
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him alive and well, for they had long ago decided he 
must be dead. 

Several times after this the people of the village 
saw two huge birds flying about together. These 
never oflfered to attack any of the people, and Ayola 
always told his friends not to hurt them because 
even if the Tlan-u-wa had carried him away, she 
had been kind to him. At last the birds disappeared 
and were never seen again; but Ayola often told his 
children of his wonderful adventure with the Tlan- 
u-wa. 



FOUND-m-THE-GRASS 



In a little Wichita village there once lived an 
old woman who had not a single relative in the 
whole world. She was very old, and besides she 
was lame and almost blind, so she often had a hard 
time. The village people were frequently moving, 
and upon such occasions the old woman found it 
very difficult to keep up with the others. Some- 
times she would get far behind and would not reach 
the new camp for hours after the others, but she 
always managed in some fashion to find her way 
there. She was very poor and for food had only 
such scraps as she could beg from the others, while 
her clothing was always old and ragged. 

One day the people of the village decided to 
move, and the old woman as usual could not keep 
up. In fact, she was left so far behind that many 
people began to think they should be rid of her 
altogether. But she stumbled along as best she 
could through the grass, keeping the direction in 
which they had gone, though they were a mile or 
more ahead of her and far out of her sight. 

At last, in crossing a level meadow where the 
grass grew high, she foimd a small boy lying in the 
grass. He was hardly more than a baby and was 
thin and starved looking, and so weak that he could 
not even stand. 
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The old woman picked him up and, old and 
feeble as she was, carried him in her arms until she 
reached the lodges of her people, who had encamped 
three or four miles further on. There she begged 
some food for him and nursed him until he was 
strong and well. She adopted him as her own, and 
always kept him with her. She called him by an 
Indian name that means '^ Found-in-the-Grass. " 
In time he became a big, strong boy. He was always 
kind to the old woman and gathered wild fruits for 
her and helped her in every way that he could. 

The old woman soon found that he was no 
ordinary boy. He grew faster than any of the other 
children of the village and was wise beyond his years. 
Also he seemed to have strange powers that enabled 
him to do many wonderful things. 

One day Found-in-the-Grass said to the old 
woman, "Grandmother, will you help me to make 
a bow and arrows?" 

"Why, you are not old enough yet to have a 
bow and arrows," said she. 

"Oh, yes, I am, Grandmother," said he. "I 
want a good bow and some long, keen arrows." 

So the grandmother said she would help, and 
they set to work and made a long, strong bow and 
some beautiful, straight arrows, tipped with flint 
and feathered with bright-colored feathers that 
Found-in-the-Grass had picked up in the forest. 
With this bow and the arrows he practiced shooting 
until he was a very skillful marksman. 
' The winter was coming on by this time, and it 
proved to be a very cold one. The snow fell imtil it 
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covered the ground to the depth of several inches 
and lay in great drifts in the hollows between the 
wooded hills. Game became very scarce, and soon 
the people of the village had but little food for 
themselves, and could not give anything to the old 
woman and boy. 

When the little they had was eaten and the old 
woman complained of being hungry, Found-in-the- 
Grass took up his bow and arrows. He also took a 
small netted wheel such as is used in the wheel 
game, and, lifting the flap of the tepee and hooking 
it back so that the door might be left open, he said, 
"Grandmother, take this wheel and stand outside 
and roll it along the ground through the door of the 
tepee." 

The old woman thought that Found-in-the-Grass 
must surely be crazy. But he kept insisting, so she 
at last took the small wheel, and going outside the 
tepee she walked a few yards from the door, and 
turning around, rolled the wheel along the ground 
toward the door, while Foimd-in-the-Grass stood 
inside with an arrow fitted to his bowstring. 

When the wheel struck the ground it rolled 
smoothly over the snowy surface. But as it passed 
through the tepee door, it suddenly became a buffalo, 
nmning straight toward Found-in-the-Grass. He 
raised his bow and shot the animal through the 
body, and it fell dead in the very center of the tepee. 
He then called his grandmother to come and skin 
the animal and cook some of the meat for their 
dinner. She did so; the buffalo was skinned and a 
large piece of its flesh was put in the pot and boiled 
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for dinner, \^hile the rest of the meat was sliced and 
dried and then packed away in parfleches, or skin 
bags for use later. 

Found-in-the-Grass and his grandmother had a 
great feast that day, and she was very proud of her 
adopted grandson. The cold weather still continued, 
and the next day they made another netted wheel, 
netting the wheel this time with some strings of 
deer skin instead of buffalo skin such as had been 
on the first wheel. 

When it was finished, the old woman took it 
outside, and hooking back the flap of the tepee, she 
rolled it through the door just as she had done 
before, while Found-in-the-Grass stood inside the 
tepee with his bow and arrows. As the wheel 
rolled through the door, it became a deer, which 
Found-in-the-Grass shot dead just as he had the 
buffalo. The grandmother then came inside, the 
flap of the tepee was dropped, and she dressed the 
animal, cooked some of its flesh, and sUced the rest 
and dried it and packed it away. 
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After this, almost every day the old woman 
would make a new netted wheel, somethnes of 
bufiFalo skin strings, sometimes of deer skin, and 
once or twice of antelope skin. In every case the 
wheel when rolled through the door became an 
animal like the one of whose skin it was made. 
Found-in-the-Grass shot these animals, and the 
grandmother skinned them and packed the meat 
away. But all this was done inside the lodge, so 
the people of the village knew nothing about it. 
The weather continued cold, and many of them 
were almost starving, for there was no game to be 
found in the forest, and the supply of food laid by 
in the preceding smnmer was all gone. Every one 
was hungry and longed for the coming of the warm 
weather, but it seemed to grow steadily colder. 

At last conditions became so desperate that the 

chief caUed in the medicine men of the tribe and 

asked them what could be done to bring back the 

warm weather and a return of the game to the 

forest. The three medicine men of the village 

came to the lodge of the chief. There they made 

medicine and prayed and went through all the 

ceremonies that medicine men perform when the 

situation is very critical. They then told the chief 

what should be done. 
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They said that if he could get a live red fox, 
they would be able to bring back the game. The 
fox must be taken into the forest and led four times 
about the camp in a great circle. Then it should be 
tied to a tree and left overnight. The other animals 
far away in the hills and mountains would learn 
from the birds that the fox was there and would all 
come back, because the fox was regarded as the 
wisest and most cunning of beasts, and all the other 
animals had learned to imitate him and to stay 
near him when they could. 

When the chief heard this, he called all the 
young men of the village about him and ordered 
them to go out into the hills and forests and try to 
capture a red fox for him. 

''To the one who succeeds," said he, "I will 
give my daughter, Anaha, for a wife." 

When the young men heard this, they started 
out eagerly in search of the fox, for Anaha was 
very beautiful. She was still a young girl, hardly 
more than a child, but she was wise and serious 
beyond her years, and every one loved her because 
she was always kind and good, even to the humblest 
member of her father's band. But though they 
searched the woods and hills far and near, none of 
the young men could find a red fox, and they all 
returned at night weary, hungry, and almost despair- 
ing of being able to win the beautiful Anaha. 

When Found-in-the-Grass heard of the chief's 
offer, he asked the old grandmother if there was a 
piece of fox skin about the lodge. When she said 
there was not, he went from lodge to lodge in the 
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village asking for a bit of fox skin^ even a single 
string, but for a long time he was unable to find 
one. At last, he found a little girl whose moccasin 
was laced with a string of fox skin. This she gave 
him and he hurried back home. 

Once back at his lodge, Fomid-in-the-Grass took 
a green willow switch and made a small wheel. 
There was not enough of the fox skin string to make 
a real netted wheel, but he put on what there was 
and finished with a string of squirrel skin and a 
strip of opossum skin. Then he gave the wheel to 
his grandmother, and taking his bufifaJo robe from 
his bed he stood near the center of the tepee and 
asked her to go outside and roll the wheel through 
the door. 

As the wheel came rolling through the door of the 
lodge, it suddenly vanished, and instead there came 
running toward Found-in-the-Grass a young squirrel, 
a small opossum, and a little red fox. He paid no 
attention to the squirrel and opossum, but flung 
his buffalo robe over the fox and caught it. He then 
hastened to the lodge of the chief , where he proudly 
exhibited his prize and demanded that the chief keep 
his word. 

Anaha had loved Found-in-the-Grass for a long 
time, for he was not only a handsome young man 
but was also good and kind. She now said that she 
would be glad to be his wife, so the chief summoned 
all the head men and their wives to come to his lodge 
for the wedding. While they were assembling, Found- 
in-the-Grass hurried home, and he and his grand- 
mother took the dried meat and distributed it 
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ainong the people of the village, bidding them to eat 
and be merry, since this was his wedding day. He 
promised too that they should not lack food any 
more. There was enough for every one, so the whole 
village feasted and rejoiced and praised the great 
young hunter, Found-in-the-Grass. 

Whether the medicine men were right, or whether 
the Good Spirit was merely pleased and smiled upon 
his children, no one ever knew, but the weather 
really began to grow warm again, and soon the game 
returned from the hills and mountains, so that Foimd- 
in-the-Grass seldom had to make netted wheels and 
kill game in his own lodge. Yet he could always do 
so if he wished, so he and Anaha had plenty of food 
at all times and an abimdance of skins with which 
to make clothing and robes. The old grandmother 
lived with them for two or three years, and they were 
both very kind to her. Then she died, but Anaha and 
Foimd-in-the-Grass lived happily together for many, 
many years. 



a Fodnd-in-thk-Grass Lived Happily Toobthbr 



THE NAVAJO MOUNTAINS 



In southwestern Oklahoma, about twelve or 
fifteen miles east of the town of Altus, is a group of 
mountains called the Navajo Moimtains. They are 
steep and rugged, and rise from the level plain to the 
height of about a thousand feet. It seemed strange 
to me that they should be called by this name, for 
the Navajo Indians live many hundred miles to the 
west, so one day I asked an old Comanche chief why 
the mountains were so caUed, aod this is the story 
that he told me. 

A great many years ago there were several vil- 
lages of Comanches along the streams a few miles 
east of these mountains. The country was beautiful, 
with plenty of game and wild fruits and pecans, and 
there were no enemies near, so the people lived for 
many years in peace and happiness. They would 
sometimes make raids against the whites in Texas, 
and one summer had even sent some of their young 
men north against the Cheyennes, but no enemy had 
ever come near their own villages. 

They were therefore greatly surprised one day 
when a scout came hurrying in with the news that a 
great war party of strange people had been sighted 
by some Comanche himters only a few miles to the 
west. He said there were hundreds of them, and that 
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they were well armed and equipped and were coming 
rapidly eastward toward the Comanche villages. 

The strangers were Navajos. They lived very 
far to the westward but had often heard of the 
Comanches, so a great war party had, been organized 
to come over into the Comanche country in order to 
fight them and take their ponies and other property. 

At once all was hurry and bustle in the Comanche 
camps. The ponies were quickly driven in, the best 
ones caught and moimted by the warriors, who had 
hastily painted their faces and armed themselves 
with their best weapons. The more remote camps 
were notified of the impending danger, and as soon 
as their warriors had arrived, the Uttle Comanche 
army rode rapidly away toward the west to meet the 
advancing enemy. 

As they drew near this group of mountains, they 
sent scouts ahead, who presently returned with the 
news that the Navajos were encamped in a small 
grove west of the mountains, where they were resting 
and grazing their ponies, apparently without thought 
that the Comanches might be near. 

A council of war was hiu-riedly called, and the 
chiefs, after a brief talk, decided to attack at daylight 
the next morning. Camp was accordingly made in a 
Uttle glen among some low hills, and the warriors lay 
down and slept until near daylight. All then arose, 
moimted their ponies, and moved silently forward 
to attack the Navajo camp. 

The sun was just coming up when they ap- 
proached the grove where the enemy was encamped. 
As they drew near, the leaders gave the word to 
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charge, and the little Comanche army dashed upon 
the camp, uttermg fearful warwhoops and firmg 
arrows at the Navajo warriors, who in many cases 
had just arisen from sleep and were cooking break- 
fast. 

The fight was long and fierce. The Navajos, 
recovering from then- surprise, seized then- bows and 
arrows and fell back from camp, shooting as they 
went. Some of them leaped upon their ponies, others 
kept on foot, sheltering themselves as best they could 
from the Comanche arrows among the big rocks 
along the foot of the mountain. 

Yet the Comanches slowly pushed them back- 
ward along the foot of the mountain toward the 
north. The Navajos kept together, however, and 
disputed every foot of ground. Their camp was in 
the hands of their enemies, but the Comanche war- 
riors had no time to stop and loot. They had the 
advantage, but the battle was by no means won. 

The fight lasted for hours. At last, the Navajos 
were pushed away from the sheltering rocks, and 
losing heart fled in wild confusion, each warrior try- 
ing only to save himself. The Comanches piu^ued 
and shot them down one by one until at last it seemed 
that all the Navajos were killed. The Comanche 
warriors believed that not a single one had escaped. 
They now returned to the Navajo camp, gathered 
up the ponies, and collected all the booty. There 
was a large amount of it. There were tepees, 
saddles, blankets, weapons, and food, besides all the 
ponies of the Navajo war party. The Comanches 
then returned home to their women and children, 
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who welcomed them with great delight, and a 
splendid feast and dance, lasting several days, was 
held to celebrate the victory. 

As the years passed the battle with the Navajos 
was almost forgotten. Then almost twenty years 
afterward, a party of Comanches was returning 
from an expedition against the whites far down in 
Texas. Late one evening they drew near this group 
of mountains and decided to camp at the edge of the 
rocks. 

The men were hobbling the ponies, and some of 
them were lying in the shade of the first tepees 
erected, when some of the women, who had gone oflf 
along the edge of the rocks looking for dry wood, 
came running back to camp screaming that there was 
a Navajo on the mountain. The Comanche braves 
seized their bows and ran out to meet the women, 
and when they came near they saw high up among 
the rocks the half-naked form of a Navajo brave 
running along and leapmg from rock to rock. 

They pursued him, but it was growing dusk and 
they soon lost him in the rocks. The next morning 
they found his home, merely a cave among the boul- 
ders, but though they searched long, they could 
never find the man himself. So they destroyed his 
simple furniture and went on to their homes farther 
north. 

They knew that this Navajo must be the lone 
siu^avor of the great battle which had taken place 
many years before. His companions all dead, he had 
not dared to attempt to traverse alone the himdreds 
of miles of prairie that lay between him and his 
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people at home, so he had settled down to spend the 
remainder of his life as a hermit in this little group 
of moimtains. 

What became of him the Comanches never knew. 
They supposed that he lived out his life and died 
there. In time most people forgot all these incidents, 
but along the edge of the rocks flint arrowheads are 
still picked up by dozens, relics of that great battle, 
while the mountains are still called the Navajo 
Mountains. 



THE STONE MAN 



There once lived a poor beggar boy whose name 
was Kanika. His parents had died many years before, 
and as he had no one to take care of him, he wan- 
dered about from lodge to lodge, begging a little food 
or a place to sleep. Some of the people were kind to 
him, but others drove him away with harsh words and 
even blows, calling him a lazy fellow and saying that 
they had no food for such as he. Yet, in spite of his 
troubles, he was always merry and light-hearted 
and would sing and run and play with the other 
children as though he had not a care in the world. 

When Kanika was a big, strong boy about sixteen 
years of age, he made up his mind to leave his native 
village and go out into the world all alone to visit 
other villages of the tribe and to seek his fortune. 
'^ There is little for me here," said he, "except cuffs 
and hard words. Perhaps it will be better somewhere 
else, and at least it can be little worse." So he sharp- 
ened the points of his arrows, made himself a new 
bowstring, and after begging a little food from some 
kind people of the village to take with him on the 
journey, he set out toward the north. 

He had heard people say that there was a large 
village of their tribe about four days travel in that 
direction, and he determined to go to this village 
and make the acquaintance of its people. 
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He walked gayly along for several hours, feeling 
happy to be out in the open forest and meadows, for 
it was a fine day and the sun shone bright and warm. 
He tried to imagine himself a great warrior on the war 
trail, or a himter seeking big game, and would hurl 
his tomahawk at a flowering bush or weed, or fire an 
arrow at a wild bird or squirrel, pretending that it 
was a deer or a turkey. 

As evening drew on, he began to be tired and 
almost to wish himself back in the village. The sun 
went down, and darkness began to fall over the forest. 
He heard far off the hooting of the owls and the cry 
of the whippoorwills, and began to feel lonely and to 
think that perhaps he had been very foolish to leave 
the village of his own people. Back there they were 
probably just sitting down to eat. The women were 
bringing from the fire the big pots of hominy and 
boiled deer meat. Some of the men had perhaps fin- 
ished and were sitting beside the lodges smoking and 
telling stories. No doubt they were all very happy. 
If he were there they would give him the scraps after 
the rest had eaten, and perhaps one of the men would 
let him smoke his pipe for a few whiffs. He wished 
that he had not left. 

Then he remembered the cuffs and the hard 
words that he had sometimes received. After all, 
why should he eat the scraps that others did not 
want? Why should he not become a hunter and a 
warrior and have a fine lodge of his own? No, he 
would be brave. He would not go back until he 
could retimi as a brave warrior — one they would all 
respect. So thinking, he chose a smooth grassy spot 
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beneath a big tree and lay down to sleep and to 
dream of being a great hunter and warrior. 

The sun was just coming up when Kanika awoke. 
He had slept well because he was accustomed to 
sleeping on the ground. He still had a little food left 
— some parched com and a bit of corncake. As he 
took this out of his pouch a fat, bright-eyed rabbit 
came hopping out of the bushes and sat up on his 
hind feet only a few yards away. Kanika reached 
for his bow, and fitting an arrow to the string, he 
took careful aim and shot the animal fairly through 
the body. He then skinned the rabbit, built a fire 
by striking sparks from flint, and roasted the meat 
over the coals. 

After he had eaten Kanika felt much better. He 
took a drink from the little spring that flowed from 
among the near-by rocks, and taking up his bow and 
arrows set out again toward the north. He stopped 
about noon to gather and eat some wild strawberries 
and then hurried on. About the middle of the after- 
noon he came to the edge of the open forest and saw 
before him a wide plain or prairie. It stretched away 
for miles, but far away to the north he could see 
more forest again. 

In the very midst of this prairie Kanika could see 
some bright object that gleamed and glittered in the 
sun. Eager to find out what it could be, he started in 
that direction and walked rapidly imtil he drew near 
the bright gleaming object. When he came quite 
near, he saw that it was the stone figure of a man, 
apparently made of shining flint or quartz. It was 
the size of a large man and sat on the ground staring 
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away toward the south. The sun, reflected from its 
polished surface, was what Kamka had seen from the 
edge of the wood. 

He walked slowly around this stone statue, look- 
ing at it very curiously, for he had never seen any- 
thing like it before. When he stood in front of it 
again, he suddenly felt his blood fairly freeze in his 
veins, for the stone figure began slowly to rise from 
its sitting position imtil it stood upright before him. 
Then it lifted one hand high above its head and 
extended the other toward Kanika as though in 
greeting, while the stone lips moved and it said in a 
harsh, rough voice, '^Do not be afraid; close your 
eyes for a moment.'' 

Involuntarily Kanika closed his eyes, but in a 
moment opened them again. The stone figure was 
gone and in its place stood an old man with long 
white hair and wrinkled face. He smiled kindly at 
Kanika and said : 

"Do not be afraid, young warrior. I have been 
waiting for you. You do not know me, but I know 
you and have often looked on when the people of the 
village were unkind to you. I am glad that you have 
decided to leave and seek your fortune elsewhere. 
I wish to go with you, for I am tired of being alone. 
Would you like to have me?" 

Kanika had recovered his wits by this time. He 
told the old man that he should be only too glad to 
have his company, for he found it very lonely travel- 
ing alone. But the old man only smiled and said: 

"Yes, perhaps it is lonely, but I do not mean to 
travel with you as you think. I have the power of 
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changing myself into any form. I am going to give 
you the power while I am with you of changing your- 
self to stone — ~ to hard flint stone. I shall also give 
you the power to call the rain and the thunder and 
lightning while I am with you. You must pick me up 
and carry me with you. As long as you have me, you 
have only to wish to turn to flint and it shall be done. 
When you wish to return to your own natural self, 
that shall be done too. If you want the rain or 
thunder and lightning, you have only to wish for 
them. Now close yom* eyes again." 

Kanika closed his eyes and waited for the old 
man to tell him to open them again, but in vain. 
He wanted to open them, but did not quite dare, so he 
waited and waited. At last he opened one eye just a 
tiny bit and looked for the old man, but he was gone. 

He now opened both eyes wide and looked all 
about him. The old man had disappeared as though 
the earth had opened and swallowed him. The level 
prairie stretched away in all directions. He could 
not have run away, and yet he was surely gone, and 
that too without leaving a trace. Then Kanika saw 
a small object lying on the ground where the old 
man had stood. He stooped and picked it up and 
saw that it was a small flint stone. Looking at it 
curiously, Kanika saw that on one side of it was a 
picture of the sim, while on the other was the moon 
and several stars. He understood now that this must 
be the old man who had turned himself into this stone. 

''You must pick me up and carry me with you," 
the old man had said. So Kanika put the stone into 
his pouch and set out again on his journey. 
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Two days later Kanika reached the top of a long 
wooded ridge and saw on a meadow below the lodges 
of the large village that he was seeking. The last 
two days had not been so lonely as the first. He was 
growmg to depend more upon himself, and then, too, 
the curious stone in his pouch seemed to give him a 
sense of security and even of companionship. He 
remembered the kindly face of the Stone Man. 

He thought too of the wonderful power which was 
now his and was no longer afraid either of men or of 
wild beasts. This feeling was reflected in his manner 
for he approached the village boldly, like a warrior, 
and not at all as though he were only a poor beggar 
boy who had run away from his own village because 
of the cuffs and scoldings he had received. 

The people of the village welcomed him kindly. 
A public feast was in progress, and the warriors were 
just sitting down to eat. They led him to a place in 
the great circle, and he sat down with them. A 
woman brought him hominy and roast venison in a 
wooden bowl, and they all ate in silence. It seemed 
as though every one was very sad. Some of the women 
looked as if they had been crying. 

Kanika asked no questions until after they had 
all eaten and the pipes had been lighted. Then as 
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they smoked, he ventured to ask the warrior next to 
him if some sorrow had fallen upon the village. The 
warrior nodded his head sadly and told Kanika the 
trouble. He said that a short distance from the vil- 
lage there was a lake where they were accustomed 
to go in order to fish and to shoot ducks, geese, and 
other game, as well as to gather wild fruits that grew 
along its bank. But a few weeks before a strange 
monster like a great lizard had appeared in the lake 
and begun to carry oflf their people. Two or three 
dozen had already been killed and eaten, and now 
no one dared to go near the lake. Several warriors 
had gone out to try to kill the strange beast, but its 
body was covered with scales and sharp spines, so 
that their arrows could not penetrate it. Only a 
week before two of the strongest young warriors of 
the village had sought to kill the monster only to be 
themselves killed and devoured. 

When Kanika heard this he felt that here was his 
chance to prove himself a real warrior. Why should 
he have the power to become a man of stone unless he 
used this power to rid the world of evil things like 
this horrible creature? It was almost time for the 
feast to be over, but as some of the warriors arose to 
retiu'n to their lodges, Kanika stepped to the center 
of the circle and, lifting his right hand high above his 
head, began to speak. 

He told them that he had heard of the great mis- 
fortime that had befallen this village; that he was 
young, but a warrior, strong and not afraid, and that 
on the following day, if they would guide him to the 
lake, he would seek out this monster and slay him 
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or die in the attempt. He then returned to his place 
and sat down, his heart pounding hard because he 
had never before dreamed of standing up before a 
band of warriors and making a speech. But the 
people all nodded and murmured their approval of 
the young man's spirit, though none of them be- 
lieved it possible for a mere boy to do what their 
greatest warriors had tried to do, only to lose their 
lives. 

It must be confessed that Kanika did not sleep 
much that night. The chief had taken him to his 
own lodge and given him a bed of soft skins, but he 
lay awake until almost daylight thinking of the 
great adventure to which he had pledged himself. 
When he awoke the sun was shining and most of the 
people of the village were already up. He arose, ate 
a good meal, and then asked to have some one to 
guide him to the lake. 

Two young warriors offered to show him the way, 
and they set out toward the north. Just beyond the 
first line of hills they came in sight of the clear, blue 
water of the lake, looking very quiet and peaceful in 
the morning sun. The two warriors refused to 
approach nearer. They said that the strange beast 
sometimes came up some distance from the water. 
So they merely sat down on a log and watched 
Kanika. 

He walked down to the water and strolled slowly 
along its edge. He had as weapons only his knife and 
tomahawk, but his pouch was strapped to his belt, 
and in it was the curious stone. He kept one hand on 
this and the feeling of it seemed to give him courage. 
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He had walked entirely around the lake once and 
had started around again when he saw a huge, dark 
body like a log of wood lying half concealed in the 
grass by the edge of the water. He stopped instantly, 
gripped the stone tightly in his hand and said to 
himself, "I wish I were stone." Immediately he felt 
a cold sensation pass over his body, and looking down 
he saw that legs and feet, body and hands, all were 
solid flint! He no longer needed a weapon. His 
clenched fist was a war club of the hardest flint; so 
dropping his knife and tomahawk, Kanika sprang 
toward the big dark body. 

As Kanika leaped forward, the huge monster 
lifted its head from the grass, and he saw that it was 
a giant Uzard, with a body covered with spines and 
with a wide mouth full of sharp teeth. It caught 
Kanika's body in this horrid mouth, intending to 
bite him in two and then eat him at its leisure. 

But what a disappointment! The sharp teeth 
crunched down upon Kanika's flint body and were 
broken. With a roar of pain the huge lizard released 
this tough customer, and Kanika sprang upon the 
beast's back. It erected its sharp spines, but they 
were only broken while the young warrior stamped 
the creature's back with his flint feet, breaking 
through spines and scales into its flesh. Then he 
struck its head with his flint fists, beating through the 
scales and crushing its ugly skull as though it were 
only an acorn shell. The great animal rolled about on 
the ground, thrashing down the grass and reeds with 
its huge tail, but Kanika continued to stamp and 
beat imtil it was quite dead. Then he stepped off its 
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body, and gripping the stone said, ''I wish I were 
myself again,'' and immediately he felt his stone body 
turn to warm flesh and blood once more. 

When the two young warriors saw Kanika waving 
to them to come to him they approached, but at first 
very timidly. They would not believe the monster 
was really dead imtil Kanika went and stood upon 
its body. Then they came near and looked at him and 
at the great creature he had killed, with wide, 
astonished eyes. They all then returned to the vil- 
lage to spread the good news. 

Of course everybody rejoiced, and of course 
Kanika became to these people the greatest hero 
in all the world. They could not do enough for him. 
They gave him the finest lodge in the village and 
enough shirts and leggings of beaded buckskin to last 
him for years. They gave him ponies and ornaments 
and weapons, and begged him to settle down and live 
with them all the rest of his life. But Kanika was not 
yet satisfied. He had done this so easily, why not go 
on and do still more? He thanked the people for all 
they gave him, and told them to keep the lodge for 
him until he returned to occupy it, since he meant 
to come back sometime. But he said that now he 
must go on and see if there were not other people he 
could help. They told him that far to the north was 
another village, so Kanika mounted the best pony 
that had been given him, and amid the grateful 
thanks of the people and many wishes for his speedy 
retiu-n, rode away to the north. 
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For five years Kanika wandered about from place 
to place. He visited many villages of his tribe, and 
even went far away among the villages of the other 
tribes with which his own was at peace. And always 
he tried to help the people in every possible way. He 
sunmioned the rain when their crops were parched 
by drought; he changed himself into stone and killed 
huge bears, mountain lions and other savage crea- 
tures that were preying upon the people. He punished 
wickedness wherever he found it, and often forced 
cruel and selfish chieftains to be more kind and con- 
siderate. 

Naturally he made enemies, and several times 
wicked men tried to kill him. But he always turned 
himself to stone in time to baffle their efforts. Their 
arrows and war clubs were merely broken on his 
stone body, while any man who once felt the blow 
of his hard, stony fist or the stern grasp of his flinty 
hand, never forgot it and never cared to repeat the 
experience. 

Of course the good people everywhere were very 
grateful to him. They gave him ponies, lodges, cloth- 
ing, weapons, and ornaments. They said all these 
things were but a poor return for what he had done 
for them. And men came to him, even from the most 
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distant villages, begging him to come and deliver 
their people from some frightful beast that was prey- 
ing upon them. He seldom refused, and his fame 
spread far and wide, until at last every one had heard 
of him and his wonderful work. 

One day three men from Kanika's old home 
appeared in the village where he happened to be liv- 
ing at that time, to beg him to come and aid their 
people who were in great trouble. Kanika had never 
returned to his native place nor seen any of its people 
since he had left it that day to go out into the world 
and seek his fortune. Naturally these men did not 
recognize him. They had merely heard of him and 
his remarkable deeds, and had no idea that this 
great hero was the poor beggar boy who had lived in 
their village only a few years before, and to whom 
they had been accustomed to give scraps of food 
and sometimes cuflfs and blows. 

These men told Kanika that some months before 
some strange animals had appeared near the village 
and had begun to kill and eat their people. Any one 
who ventured away from the village was in danger of 
being devoured. The strange creatures resembled 
large, spotted buffalo calves, and they lived on a hill 
not far from the village. Many warriors had tried 
to kill them, but it seemed that an ordinary arrow 
would not even penetrate the tough, thick skin that 
covered their bodies, and in most cases the warriors 
themselves had been killed and eaten. The men told 
Kanika that they had at last come to him because 
they had heard so much of his marvelous deeds. 
They begged him to come and help them, and assured 
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him that the entire village would always hold his 
name in grateful remembrance if he would only 
deliver them from these cruel monsters. 

The story of these men brought back to Kanika 
many memories of his old life among these people, 
and his heart was full of pity for them in their mis- 
fortime. He forgot that some of these villagers had 
at times been imkind to him, and only remembered 
that many of them had been good to him and had 
given him food and shelter when he wa^ poor and 
unable to get these things for himself. So he told 
the men that he would be glad to return with them 
and try to rid them of these evil creatures. 

It was mid-winter, and the journey was a long 
and difficult one. But Kanika said good-bye to his 
friends there and set out with his three companions 
for his old home. He remembered that each of these 
men had been kind to him in the old days. As for 
them, they would sometimes look curiously at him 
as though something in his appearance seemed famil- 
iar. But not one of them dreamed of associating this 
great young warrior, of whom every one was talking 
with the poor beggar boy who had left their village 
five years before. 

When they reached the village, the people came 
out to meet them, and Kanika could not help noticing 
how sad many of them looked. He missed many 
familiar faces. Evidently these cruel animals had 
taken many of the young men of the village who 
had formerly been his companions. A feast was held 
in Kanika's honor, but he retired early to the lodge 
that had been given him, because he said that early 
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in the morning he must go out in search of the 
spotted buffalo calves. 

The following morning Kanika was up early 
and prepared to start. Many of the young men of 
the village offered to go with him, but he refused 
their aid. They must stay there, he said, and not 
venture away from the village. He would go alone 
and find these animals. 

The groimd was covered with snow, but the sun 
was shining brightly, and it was by no means cold 
when Kanika set out in the direction of the hill which 
these spotted calves were said to inhabit. A brisk 
walk of two hours brought him near its foot. As 
he approached, he saw strange creatures sliding down 
the steep hillside on sleds, and as he drew nearer he 
saw that they were indeed six large, spotted buffalo 
calves. 

Apparently these animals recognized the fact 
that Kanika was no ordinary warrior, for as he 
approached them the biggest calf advanced to meet 
him, and to Kanika's great surprise spoke to him in a 
harsh, husky voice: 

"Good morning sir,'' said the calf, "will you race 
with me down the hill? One of my brothers will lend 
you his sled, and they will be the judges of the race." 

Kanika hesitated. But he put his hand inside the 
buckskin pouch at his side and felt the stone there, 
and this gave him courage. So he answered : 

"I shall be glad to race with you. Which sled 
shall I use?" 

One of the calves brought Kanika a sled, dragging 
it along by a leather strap, one end of which the calf 
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held in his teeth. The sleds were made of bones that 
looked to Kanika very much as though they might 
be bones of human beings. He took the sled, and he 
and the biggest calf slowly climbed the steep hill, the 
calf dragging his sled along just as the first one had 
done, by his teeth. 

When they had reached the top of the hill, the 
calf said, "Let us race down the other side. It is 
smoother and steeper. I will motion for my brothers 
to go around to the opposite side and they will wait 
for us there at the foot." 

So they waited for a little while until the calves 
at the foot of the hill had gone aroimd to the oppo- 
site side. Then each took his place upon his sled 
and they pushed themselves over the edge of the 
slope and shot rapidly down the steep hillside. 

As they swept down the steep slope Kanika 
suddenly saw just ahead of them, near the foot of the 
hill, a perpendicular precipice. It was not very high 
— not more than fifteen or twenty feet — but below 
it stood the other five calves waiting eagerly for 
Kanika to come tumbling down into their midst. 
Instantly Kanika grasped the stone and said, ''I 
wish I were stone." At once he felt himself turn to 
stone, and at the same moment he shot over the side 
of the precipice and fell at the feet of the five calves. 

Before he could arise, they leaped upon him with 
their sharp hoofs with the intention of stamping 
him to death, trying at the same time to bite him with 
their big teeth. But hoofs and teeth were alike 
broken by his hard, flinty body, and Kanika arose to 
his feet. Instantly he sprang upon the calves, strik- 
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ing them with his flinty fists and stamping them with 
his feet of stone. The tough, thick skin, that had 
been proof against arrows, could not withstand this. 
Kanika beat in their ribs and crushed their skulls. 
They bellowed frightfully, but Kanika did not stop 
imtil all six of them were dead. 

He then turned himself back to flesh and blood 
again and began to look about him. All along the 
foot of the hill lay the bones of the people that the 
calves had killed and eaten. Apparently there had 
been scores of victims, and the young man thought 
sadly that many of these had been his old friends 
and comrades. 

When Kanika returned to the village and told 
the people to go out to the hill and drag in the bodies 
of the six animals that had caused them so much 
sorrow, they were almost overcome with joy and 
happiness. They all gathered about him and begged 
him to come and Uve with them as their chief all the 
rest of his life. They said that the old chief had died 
recently, and what could be more fitting than for 
this yoimg warrior, who had done so much for them, 
to take his place? 

Kanika at last agreed, and a splendid feast of 
the flesh of the spotted calves was held in honor of 
the young chieftain. At its close Kanika arose and 
told them his story. He told them that he was the 
poor beggar boy who lived with them five years 
before, and said that if they did not want him as their 
chief, now that they knew this, he would go away 
and live with his friends in another village. But the 
people only shouted the louder that Kanika must 
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be their chief, for he seemed to them now Kke an old 
friend. 

So Kanika sent to the other villages and had 
his ponies and other property brought home. He 
then settled down as chief of the village where he 
had formerly been only a poor beggar. He married a 
beautiful maiden of the village and was very happy. 

A year or so later, while Kanika was rowing one 
day on the river, his canoe was overturned and he 
was thrown into the swift current. He swam ashore, 
but on reaching the river bank he found that the 
thong which bound the buckskin pouch to his belt 
had been broken and that the pouch containing the 
precious stone had been lost in the river. 

It was useless to try to recover it, but Kanika was 
rich, and all the evil monsters in that region had 
been killed, so he lived happily as chief of the village 
all the rest of his hfe. But hunters and fishermen, 
after Kanika had lost the stone, often claimed to 
have seen an old man, with long white hair and 
wrinkled face, coming up out of the water of the 
river or walking along its banks, and Kanika knew 
that this was the Stone Man who had taken his real 
shape again and was stiU dwelling near him. 



GLOSSARY OF INDIAN NAMES AND WORDS 

Anaha, Ah-nah'-hah. 

Ayola, Ah-y6-lah. 

Ayuna, Ah-yoo'-nah. 

Cherokee, Cher'-o-kee. 

Cheyenney Shy'-enn. 

Chickasaw, Chick'-a-saw. 

Choctaw, Chock'-taw. 

Comanche, Ko-man'-che. 

earth-lodge, a circular house or lodge built of turf. 

grass-house, a circular house built of grass. (See illustra- 
tions.) 

Kanaii, Kah-nah'-tee. The name is a Cherokee word which 
means game. 

Kanika, Kah-nee'-kah. 

Kiowa, Ki'-o-wah. 

lodge, any Indian house or tent. 

Naii, Nah'-tee. 

Navajo, Nah'-vah-ho. 

Nawi, Nah'-wee. 

parfleche, par'-flaish. A box or case made of skin. 

pemmican, pem'-mi-kan. 

Selu, See'-loo. The name is a Cherokee word meaning corn 
or grain. 

tepee, tee'-py. A round tent usually made of skins. 

tlan-u-wa, tlan-oo'-wah. A giant bird in Indian fairy tales. 

tomahawk, a hatchet or war club made of flint or other 
hard stone. 

Vida, Vee'-dah. 

Walambi, Wah-lahm'-by. 

Wanika, Wah-nee'-kah. 

wick-i-up, wick-y-up. A brush arbor or summer house. 

Wynema, Wy-nee'-mah. 
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